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DEUTSCHE LITERATUR AN DER INDIANERGRENZE 


By Rose-Marie P. Akselrad, Atlanta University 


In den fiinfziger Jahren des vorigen Jahrhunderts unternahm 
ein Yankee, Frederick Olmsted, eine Reise durch den Siidwesten der 
Vereinigten Staaten, die ihn durch Arkansas nach Texas fihrte. Seine 
Eindrticke legte er in einem vielgelesenen und-besprochenen Buch 
nieder, und im Ganzen war er wenig begeistert.! Die schlecht gebauten, 
ungemiutlichen Hauser der meisten Pioniere, die nur darauf aus sind, 
schnell Geld zu verdienen, und ihre Uninteressiertheit an aller Kultur 
berthren ihn unangenehm. Vor allem ist er ein ausgesprochener 
Gegner der Sklaverei, der es den Siedlern ubel nimmt, dass sie in 
den jungen Staat Texas die Sitten der Nachbarn einfthren. Aber dann 
kommt er pl&tzlich in eine Gegend, wo alles anders ist. Die Hauser 
sehen gepflegt aus, und als er in einem Gasthaus in Neu-Braunfels 
absteigt, schlaft er zum ersten Mal nach Wochen in einem richtigen 
Zimmer in einem reinen Bett. Er ist jetzt im Gebiet der deutschen 
Einwanderer. Am nachsten Tag, als er weiterzieht, erlebt er aber 
etwas noch viel Seltsameres. Man ladt ihn in eine Blockhiitte ein, wo 
gerade eine Gerichtsversammlung abgehalten wird. Es herrscht zwar 


grosse Unordnung, Jagdmesser, Gewehre, Hirschhaute liegen iiberall 
herum, aber an einer Wand hangt ein Murillo und an der andern stehen 
Biicher; Lexika, Gedichte und philologische Journale. Wahrend man 

dann von Zinntellern "Cornbread" isst und aus verbeulten Bechern 
schwarzen Kaffee trinkt, gibt es eine, wie Olmsted sie nennt, "attische" 
Konversation. Olmsted war nichtsahnend in die "lateinische" Siedlung 
Sisterdale und in das Haus des Othmar von Behr, eines Preussen, geraten. 


Lateiner wurden im Sudwesten diese eigenartigen deutschen 
Einwanderer genannt, die seit 1830 ins Land strémten und angeblich 
Latein genau so gut sprachen wie Deutsch. Englisch haben viele von 
ihnen nie gelernt. Sie kamen meist aus politischen Griinden, auf der 
Suche nach Freiheit, und viele von ihnen waren in die deutschen Aufstande 
verwickelt gewesen. Ihre Vorstellung von dem, was sie vorzufinden 
erhofften, war unglaublich romantisch, von Chateaubriand und Bellamy 
iibernommen. In Deutschland waren sie Studenten, Arzte, Journalisten, 
Offiziere, oder auch Priester gewesen. Jetzt stellten sie sich vor, sie 
wurden die Prairie roden, mit den Indianern auf die Buffeljagd gehen 
und am Abend in den Blockhiitten Musik betreiben. Man kann sich denken, 
wie die meisten, die ja gar nicht an kérperliche Arbeit gewohnt waren 
und nie an Klapperschlangen, gelbes Fieber, schlechte Proviantzufuhr, 
den eiskalten Nordwind und andere Unannehmlichkeiten gedacht hatten, 
entauscht wurden; aber gleichgiltig, ob sie durchhielten, in die Stadte 
zogen oder nach Europa zuriickkehrten, sie hatten eines gemeinsam: 


Sie schrieben Tagebitcher, Briefe zur Veréffentlichung, Ratschlage 

fiir Auswanderungslustige, Romane, Kurzgeschichten und vor allem 
Gedichte.“ Vieles wurde gedruckt, anderes existiert im Manuskript. 
Aber hier soll nur die Rede von Literatur sein, die verdient, aus der 
Vergessenheit gezogen zu werden und von der ausserhalb der deutschen 


Insel in Central Texas heute kaum jemand mehr irgend etwas weiss. 

Das bedeutet, dass Sealsfield und Gerstaecker, deren Bucher erst 

vor nicht so langer Zeit in Neuauflagen erschienen sind, mit Absicht 
ubergangen werden. Aber ein bekannter Dichter muss doch erw&hnt 
werden, denn sein Einfluss auf die Lateiner war bedeutend: Hoffman 
von Fallersleben. Er war selbst nie in Amerika; er wollte wohl auswan- 
dern, konnte sich jedoch von Deutschland nicht trennen. Seine "'texanischen 
Gedichte'' aber erfassten die Stimmung des texanischen Freiheitskrieges 
und auch des Lebens in der Prairie gar nicht schlecht, wenn auch hoéchst 
idealisiert und romantisch. Den Inhalt der Gedichte entnahm Hoffmann 
dem ausgezeichneten Tatsachenbericht des Studenten Hermann von 
Ehrenberg, 3 der wegen sogenannter politischer Umtriebe aus Deutsch- 
land nach Louisiana geflohen war und dann mit einer Kompagnie von 
Deutschen aus Begeisterung fiir Texas gegen Mexiko kdmpfte. Seine 
zweite Quelle waren die Tagebucher seines Freundes, des Rheinlanders 
Gustav Dresel, die im — Jahre in einer sehr guten englischen 
Ubersetzung herauskamen.* Die texanischen Gedichte waren der Grund, 
warum man Hoffmann in den Satteltaschen neben Schiller und Freiligrath 
finden konnte; Goethe war bei den Lateinern viel weniger beliebt, er war 
zu skeptisch und fir ihren Geschmack nicht romantisch genug. 


Die Leidenschaft zu schreiben fihrt dazu, dass mitten in der 
Wildnis, als die ersten schweren Jahre vorbei waren, ein literarischer 
Klub gegriindet wurde, der sich Prairieblume nannte, und zu dessen 
Sonntagsversammlungen die Miglieder, Manner und Frauen, oft dreissig 
Meilen weit geritten kamen. Der Leiter dieser Gruppe war Johannes 
Romberg, aus Mecklenburg stammend, ein ausgesprochener Sonderling. 
Er war wohl nie ein guter Farmer und seine Frau und Kinder verrichteten 
alles Geschaftliche, wahrend er, da es ja noch keine Schulen gab, die 
Kinder unterrichtete und Gedichte und philosophische Abhandlungen 
schrieb.” Im Gegensatz zu andern, die in gereimter Prosa ihre Ein- 
driicke niederschrieben, wie Fritz Goldbeck’--sind seine Gedichte rein 
lyrisch und kénnten irgendwo entstanden sein. 


Einer der interessantesten Schriftsteller ist ein Abenteurer 
Friedrich Armand Strubberg aus Kassel, 8 der wegen eines Duellmordes 
nach Amerika floh, dann auch in New York in eine Ahnliche Affdare ver- 
wickelt war und unter dem Namen Schubert nach Westen wanderte. Er 
soll in Louisville, Kentucky, zwei Jahre Medizin studiert haben und tibte 
dann seine A4rztliche Kunst als Doktor Schubert in Arkansas und Texas 
aus; er war auch immer wieder in Schiessereien und ahnliche Abenteuer 
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verwickelt. Tatsachlich lebte er langere Zeit auf gutem Fuss mit ver- 
schiedenen Indianerstammen, und wenn er sich ihnen auch iiberlegen 
ftthlte, so verstand er sie doch. Um 1858 kehrte er nach Kassel zuriick 
. und begann unter dem Namen Armand, ein Buch nach dem andern zu 
\ schreiben; seine Romane wurden schnell zu "best sellers. "9 Sie 
enthalten eine merkwurdige Mischung von Selbsterlebtem und Ertraum- 
tem. Armand versteht es wie kaum ein anderer, die Stimmung, die 
Schwierigkeiten und die Befriedigung dieser ersten Jahre an der 
Indianergrenze wiederzugeben und wenn er auch die Lateiner hasst 
und angreift, ideologisch ist er doch selbst einer. Ausserdem kann 
er etwas, was den meisten andern fehlt; seine handelnden Personen, 
realistisch gestalten gleichgiiltig ob es sich um blutgierige oder edle 
Indianer, bildschéne Halbblutfrauen, ihm feindliche Arzte oder 
leichtfertige, deutsche Madchen handelt (denn das gabes auch). Seine 
Indianer sind denen Chateaubriands nicht ahnlich, aber er sieht sie 
auch nicht wie zum Beispiel Pater Alto Hérmann als mGrderische 
Feinde schon vor allem, weil Armand versteht unter den Stammen zu 
unterscheiden und wohl weiss, dass man sich vor den Apachen in Acht 
nehmen muss, aber mit den Comanchen und den Cherokees gut verhandeln 
und auch Vertrdage schliessen kann. Leider sind die Romane Armands 
‘ nunmehr sehr schwer aufzufinden und eine Neuausgabe, die stark 
gektirzt sein miisste, stésst schon deshalb auf alle mdglichen Schwie- 


rigkeiten. 


Pater Hérmann, ein Bayer, liess seinen historischen Roman 
Die Tochter Tehuans 1866 erscheinen, als er Pfarrer in Augusta, Ken- 
tucky, war.10 Er hat die Handlung wohl aus Erzahlungen zusammen- 
gestellt, die er horte, als er ein paar Jahre lang Prior der Mission 
San Jose in San Antonio war. Wie schon erwahnt, das Verstandnis 

ftir den Indianer fehlt ihm voilkommen, auch fiir den Mexikaner und 
den protestantischen Amerikaner--er bewundert den stolzen, frommen 
Spanier. Sein Buch ist doch lesenswert, da er sehr geschickt alle 
moeglichen Indianerlegenden in die oft recht grausame Handlung ver- 
flicht. 


Nicht uninteressant, wenn auch im Stil nicht zu gut, ist eine 
Sammlung von Erz&hlungen des ersten Lehrers von Neu Braunfels, Her- 

, mann Seele. Er schrieb seine Erinnerungen aus der Pionierzeit viel 

spater nieder und schmickte sie mit romantischen Einzelheiten aus. 


Da in Texas deutsche Zeitungen und Magazine, wie es bei so 
vielen Intellektuellen selbstverstandlich war, aus dem Boden schossen, 
wurden natiirlich ausser Romanen, die man in Fortsetzungen gedruckt 

zu sehen hoffte, auch viele Kurzgeschichten verfasst. Sie waren meist 
eine Mischung aus wahrem Geschehen und Begebenheiten, die so abliefen, 
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wie man es gern hatte haben wollen. Dr. Adolf Douai, ein Politiker, 
wie die meisten andern Deutschen Abolitionist, aber einer, der sich 
fiir seine Uberzeugung aktiv einsetzte und den Siiden verlassen musste, 
da man fiir ihn fiirchtete, ist zu erwahnen. Er ist weniger wegen 
seiner literarischen Begabung beachtenswert, denn sein Stil ist aka- 
demisch trocken, sondern weil er der erste war, der die lateinischen 
Farmer in ihrer ganzen Ambiguitat schon in den fiinfziger Jahren 
richtig erkannt hat. In seiner Geschichte, ''Das lateinische Settlement, "' 
kommt ein gerade eingewanderter junger Mann zu einem Blockhaus und 
wird dort vom Hausherrn folgendermassen empfangen: ''Und nun mein 
Herr, sagen Sie mir, wie sie heissen, woher sie stammen und wo sie 
studiert haben... Mein Name ist Liebert, ich war ehmals ein Pfaff und 
bin nun ein Mensch...'l2 Wahrscheinlich spielte Douay hier auf den 
ehemaligen Mecklenburgischen Pastor Adolph Fuchs an, einen Freund 
von Hoffmann von Fallersleben, der wegen Unstimmigkeiten mit seiner 
Synode nach Amerika auswanderte, dhnlich wie Johannes Romberg 
Gedichte und Abhandlungen schrieb und dem europdische Bildung 
immer wichtiger blieb als das notwendige Farmen. 


Ein wirklicher Dichter war Friedrich Schenck, Mitglied der 
kommunistischen Kolonie Bettina, genannt nach Bettina von Arnim. 
Eine Gruppe junger Manner aus Darmstadt und Umgebung hatte sich 


1846 zusammengetan und war, beeinflusst von Hoffmann, Gustav 

Dresel und den Leitern des Adelsvereins, der damals Tausende deutscher 
Immigranten hertiberbrachte, nach dem ''Land der Freiheit'' ausgewan- 
dert. Sie siedelten sich mit der Hilfe des Adelsvereins im Indianer- 
gebiet meilenweit von jeder andern Pionierbehausung an und wollten 

nach den Theorien, die Cabetin Voyage d'Icarie dargelegt hatte, in 
einer Art edelkommunistischer Genossenschaft leben. Wie die meisten 
solchen Versuche scheiterte die Kolonie nach kaum einem Jahr, haupt- 
sdchlich weil die jungen Akademiker, nichts von Texas, dem Klima, 

den Krankheiten oder auch nur von Ackerbau und Viehzucht verstanden, 
aber auch, weil es ja fiir ihre Ernte kein Absatzgebiet gab, denn die 
Indianer, ihre Nachbarn, kamen nicht in Betracht. Einige Manuskripte 
von Schenck, recht gute Gedichte und marchenartige, allegorische 
Erzahlungen spiegeln den Idealismus und die Weltfremdheit der Kolonisten 
wieder. Die Kolonie lebte im Ubrigen auf sehr gutem Fuss mit den 
Comanchen, die ihnen sogar einmal ein kleines mexikanisch-indianisches 
Madchen schenkten, das sie eigens flr sie geraubt hatten und das dann 

in Neu Braunfels als Deutsch-Texanerin erzogen wurde, um endlich 
einen der Kolonisten zu heiraten. Es muss als Ironie des Schicksals 
bezeichnet werden, dass gerade Schenck zwanzig Jahre spater mit 
seiner Familie--ein Sohn entkam--von Indianern in Arizona ermordet 
wurde, als er wie manche andere Deutsch-Texaner im Burgerkrieg 
fliichtete. Viele der Lateiner wollten nicht auf der Seite der Konfoder- 
ierten kampfen, weil das ihrer Uberzeugung widersprach. 
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Das bringt uns zu einem wirklich guten Roman, der 1876 einen 
Preis in Cincinnati gewann, 1932 in englischer Ubersetzung erschien, !3 
aber nie auf deutsch veréffentlicht wurde. "Ein verfehltes Leben" 
von A. Siemering behandelt die schwierige Situation der Deutschen, 
die sowohl ihrem neuen Vaterland Texas als auch ihren Uberzeugungen 
wdhrend des Biirgerkriegs treu bleiben wollten. Es kommt zu Streitereien, 
oft auch zu Schiessereien mit den amerikanischen Nachbarn und besonders 
arg wird die Situation, als einige junge Deutsche sich nach Norden durch- 
schlagen, um sich der Union anzuschliessen. 


Die Deutschen dachten aber nicht alle gleich, es gab sogar welche, 
allerdings sehr wenige, die sich Sklaven hielten. Die se andere Seite 
vertritt Gustav Duvernoy in Freude nach Leid.!* Es ist eine Art Er- 
ziehungsroman. Der Autor kann die Lateiner und ihre Agnostik nicht 
leiden. Er selbst ist konservativ und sehr religiés, verachtet die 
Indianer als blutgierige Heiden und die Mexikaner als eine minderwer- 
tige Mischrasse. Seine Beschreibungen der Fauna und Flora nahe dem 
Golf von Mexiko--er siedelte sich so weit von den deutschen Niederlas- 
sungen an wie nur méglich--sind ausgezeichnet und machen das Buch, 
dessen Handlung aus Pionierabenteuern besteht, recht interessant. 


Ein anonymes Gedicht, das mich besonders berihrte,!15 heisst 


"Der Hochzeitstag" und tragt das Datum, Sonntag den 16. April 1862. 

Ganz einfach im Stil enthalt es Ratschlage einer Mutter fiir ihre Tochter, 
die weinend am Hochzeitstag den Brautigam erwartet. All das Verzichten- 
miissen auf europdische Kultur, die Resignation in das Unvermeidliche 
und die starke Liebe fur die Heimat, die eben doch jetzt Texas ist, 

spricht daraus. 


Weit iber dem Durchschnitt stehen die Gedichte von Ludwig 
Vogel aus Aachen.!© Er ist ein ausgesprochener Intellektueller, raison- 
niert und philosophiert und ist nie so recht mit dem Bestehenden und den 
Regierenden zufrieden. Seine Gedichte sind weder nur lyrisch noch 
gereimte Prosa wie die der andern Deutschen. Er greift an, symboli- 
siert und hat viel zu sagen. Manches von dem, was er niederschrieb, 
musste auch heute noch von Interesse sein. 


Der beste von all den Lateinern ist aber ein Spatankémmling, 
Hugo Méller aus Rostock, der in Amerika Journalist wurde und zwei 
Sammlungen von Kurzgeschichten hinterliess. 7 In einer leicht humor- 
istischen Manier, die am ehesten an Gottfried Keller erinnert, beschreibt 
er das Leben in texanischen Kleinstddten zu einer Zeit, da Europa den 
Siedlern nur mehr ein ferner Traum und die Pioniererlebnisse nur 
mehr Erinnerungen sind. Um eine Idee von seinen Arbeiten zu geben, 
ist es wohl am besten den Inhalt einer Kurzgeschichte zu erzdhlen. In 
einem deutschen Ort gibt es in den achtziger Jahren drei Parteien; die 
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Elite, das sind die zuerst eingewanderten, die sogenannten Atheisten-- 
die Lateiner--, dann die Lutheraner, meistens Bauern aus Norddeutsch- 
land, die als ndchste gekommen waren und die Spatlinge, Katholiken aus 
dem Suden Deutschlands. Als es lange Zeit nicht geregnet hat und die 
Ernte auf den Feldern zu verdorren droht, veranlassen die Lutheraner 
einen Bittgottesdienst um Regen. Zum grossen Erstaunen aller, vor 
allem des Pastors, der von seiner Gemeinde zum Bittgang gezwungen 
wurde, regnet es am nachsten Tag. Es regnet eine Woche und eine 
zweite, die Ernte beginnt zu verfaulen. Ein neuer Bittgang hilft nichts, 
der Regen hért nicht auf. Der Fiihrer der Atheisten, Meissner, will 
sich einen Jux machen und klagt die lutheranische Gemeinde auf 20.000 
Dollar Schadenersatz, weil die Regengiisse die Schafschur unméglich 
machten. Aus dem Scherz wird Ernst, es kommt zu einem grossen 
Prozess und die ganze Gemeinde ist in zwei Lager gespalten bis auf die 
im Ort aufgewachsenen Jungen, die nicht mittun wollen. Die ver- 
schiedenen Typen sind ausgezeichnet geschildert; die Lateiner, die 
ununterbrochen Schiller, Goethe und Heine, obwohl nicht immer richtig, 
zitieren; die Lutheraner, die sich nur ftir ihre Ernte und fiir den protes- 
tantischen Religionsunterricht interessieren--denn die Schule wird in den 
Kampf einbezogen--und die Katholiken, die es den Lutheranern tibel nehmen, 
dass sie ihnen die Idee des Bittgangs weggeschnappt haben und sich daher 
noch eher mit ihren Erzfeinden, den Atheisten vertragen. Die beiden 
Priester stehen tiber der Sache, und sie sind es auch, denen der end- 
liche Friede zu verdanken ist. 


Zu den besten deutsch-texanischen Dichtern gehort auch eine 
Frau Clara Reyes, deren Grosseltern eingewandert waren und die in 
unserm Jahrhundert schrieb.Ihre Arbeiten befassen sich zum grossen 
Teil--und sehr mutig--mit der Diskriminierung der Mexikaner im 
Siidwesten. 


Die Arbeiten der Lateiner, man muss natirlich hier auch die 
blossen Tatsachenberichte, die Briefe und Selbstbiographien einbeziehen, 
ermOglichen einen ausgezeichneten Einblick in einen wichtigen Abschnitt 
amerikanischer Geschichte. Sie sind historisch, soziologisch, litera- 
risch und auch sprachlich bemerkenswert und mussten--in Auszugen-- 
bei einem gréssern Leserkreis Interesse finden. Hoffentlich wird es 
mbOglich sein, diese amerikanisch-deutschen Zeitbilder in einer Antholo- 
gie zu vereinigen und auf diese Weise etwas Wertvolles zu bewahren, 
das nicht verloren gehen darf. 


NOTES 


1, Frederick Law Olmsted, Our Slave States Il--Journey through 
Texas (New York, 1857). 
2. 1936 erschien in San Antonio eine ausgezeichnete Bibliographie 
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von Selma Metzenthin-Raunick, Deutsche Schriften in Texas, 

2 Bande die kurze Biographien und im ersten Band eine kleine 
Gedichtanthologie anthalt. Es ist mir gelongen, noch eine grés- 
sere Anzahl von Arbeiten aufzufinden, die Frau Metzenthin noch 
nicht bekannt waren und die Zahl der Namen auf etwa 200 zu 
erhGhen. 

Hermann V. Ehrenberg, Fahrten und Schicksale eines Deutschen 

in Texas (Leipzig, 1845). 

Gustav Dresel, Gustav Dresel's Houston Journal, trl. and ed. 

by Max Freund (Austin:Univ. of Texas Press, 1954). 
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Das Gedicht erschien am 29. Oktober 1931 in der Neu Braunfelser 
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DEFENSE AND ILLUSTRATION OF CHARRON'S SAGESSE 


By Jean Daniel Charron, Washington University 


Pierre Charron's critics have always examined the De La Sagessel 
and its author after separating him from his period and environment and 
placing him where they think he belongs, somewhere in the retinue of 
Montaigne, just ahead of the erudite libertins. In the midst of this odd 
arrangement Charron the canon and his Trois Vérités look rather per- 
plexing, causing Charron to seem in the critic's eyes an enigma full 

of "inner contradictions. "' 


This attitude, which has prevailed until the present in the criti- 
cism on Charron, is a very unfair and unjust one. If, for a change, 
one chooses to place Pierre Charron in his own environment, in his 
own period, under the influence of the dramatic climax of an explosive 
religious and political situation, another Charron comes into focus. 
This Charron, free of any contradiction, has indeed quite a majestic 
stature at the threshold of the siécle raisonnable; he is the first to put 
into practical and teachable use the humanist culture he had inherited 
from the ancients. Finally, this Charron has told us loudly, by his 
actions as well as in his prefaces and in his Petit Traicté de Sagesse,¢ 
the reasons he is offering his sagesse humaine and how his very inten- . 
tions are sure to be distorted and misrepresented. 


Charron wants to teach man "'a bien vivre et A bien mourir.'' In 


his preface he defines his Sagesse as being: 


.-.preu de prudence, c'est a dire preud'hommie avec 
habilité, probité bien advisée. .. Preud'hommie sans prudence 
est sotte et indiscrette; prudence sans preud'hommie n'est 
que finesse: ce sont les deux choses les meilleures et plus 
excellentes, et les chefs de tout bien; mais seules et séparées 
sont défaillantes et imparfaicte. La Sagesse les accouple. 


This is what Charron means by sagesse: the alliance of experienced 
probity and integrity with discreet prudence. He insists again and again 
on the two characteristics of his Sagesse which were so lacking in many 
of his contemporaries: 'Bien se connaitre, constamment &tre bien 
réglé, modéré en toutes choses, par toutes choses." 


One of the best ways to study the Sagesse and to understand the inten- 
tions of its author is to start with the Traicté de Sagesse or Petit Traicté 
de Sagesse, the last work of our canon. The critics of Charron have 
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always neglected the Traicté, dismissing it as a ''sommaire de son livre, 
et une apologie et réponse aux plaintes et objections qu'on faisait contre 
icelui.'"'3 This is, however, where the special interest of the Traicté 

. de Sagesse lies, and it is for the Sagesse what the Examens are for Cor- 
neille's plays, that is to say, self-criticism directed mainly towards 
answering attacks formulated by those criticizing him. 


The Traicté de Sagesse was published in 1601 and dedicated to Mon- 
seigneur M© Achilles de Harlay, conseiller du Roy, in accordance 

with the intention of Pierre Charron. The publication of this was the 
final work of homage of his faithful and courageous friend, Michel de 

la Rochemaillet, who worked tirelessly for three years, surmounting 
all obstacles, to put into print all of the philosopher's remaining com- 
positions. In his dedicatory epistle La Rochemaillet tells us a little 
about the purpose of this explanatory and polemic pamphlet and why it 
was written. 4 


Charron wrote the Traicté a few months before his death and 
meant to make it an abstract of De la Sagesse, a defense answering 
complaints and objections, a short and general picture of his Sagesse, 
and a declaration of his intended purpose in writing it. He had foreseen 
that his book would be poorly received by ordinary people encumbered 
with superstitions and would be severely censured by the presumptuous. 


In a short introductory preface he describes the two kinds of adver- 
saries whom he calls the ignorant and coarse and the hypocrites. Char- 
ron reminds us that he did not write for the ordinary people. In De la 
Sagesse he condemned their common and popular opinions as being 
usually erroneous. If they had received it with enthusiasm, then his 
Sagesse would have been "bien descheu de ses prétentions.'' As for 

the hypocrites, they feigned to understand him little or not at all. They 
gave other meanings to his statements or deliberately misinterpreted 
them. 


These insincere men of Charron's generation were the precursors 
of these who throughout the following gencrations used the De la Sagesse 
to prove their own theses or to discredit our author. According to 
our philosopher, they attempted to discredit him by converting what 
he gave as facts into rights and duties, by interpreting his facts as 
opinions and by viewing as final decisions what were only propositions. 

; They also imputed to him opinions which were in reality those of others. 

Statements he issued as his honest opinion were immediately made rele- 

vant to religion and divine belief; when he spoke of virtue, morals and 

natural action they applied his remarks to grace and supernatural action. 

Finally, what was only the fruit of his mind and his personal experience 
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was immediately connected to his profession and his position as a church- 


man. 


It was against these hypocrites that the Traicté de Sagesse was 
directed, and it is in this light that we plan to study it, chapter by chap- 


ser. 


In his first chapter Charron gives us a more detailed definition 
of his Sagesse. He attempts to be more precise and to try to substan- 
tiate his ideal of sagesse with a few concrete examples for the benefit 
of those who are always ready to misinterpret his thought. He calls it 
"qualité suffisante ou habitude non commune, ni populaire, mais excel- 
lente, singuliére et relevée par dessus le commun et ordinaire, soit 
en bien ou en mal." This goes a little further than just 'preu de pru- 
dence, preud'hommie.'' He therefore asserts that this is the uncommon 
quality of the good as well as of the bad. He continues by quoting from 
Latin, "Sapientes sunt ut faciant mala. "6 His Sagesse is not neces- 
sarily a quality good in itself and worthy of praise but "'excellente, 
exquise et singuli@re en quoy que soit, '' and could be applied equally 
well to any person, pirate, tyrant, thief, wise king, or captain. By 
excellente, exquise et singulitre Pierre Charron means superior, dis- 
tinguished, and out of the ordinary. 


His sagesse is control of self through containment and moderation; 
it is opposed not only to folly and debauchery, but also to lowness and 
vulgarity, because this sagesse implies strength through self-control, 
distinction, and general superiority of character. In consequence, 
one could distinguish three types of sagesse: divine, human, and worldly, 
corresponding respectively to God, pure and wholesome nature, and 
vicious and corrupted nature. 


The worldly or mundane sagesse (the least worthy of the three) 
concerns itself only with how to reach a successful and desirable posi- 
tion in society. It manifests itself in several different forms accord- 
ing to the kind of worldliness governing it: wealth, passion, egotism, 
and ambition. Each in its own way and through excesses can readily 
lead to a corresponding vice. We may wonder if at this point Charron 
thought of a contemporary treatise mainly concerned with this worldly 
sagesse, the De la Sagesse of Beroalde de Verville, who is best known 
for his Le Moyen de Parvenir. 7 


The divine sagesse is metaphysical and has a double nature. Through 
the knowledge of divine things one can pass judgment on human actions. 
Human wisdom is acquired through study and is the field of philosophers; 
divine sagesse is infused, given by God. This divine wisdom is not 
treated in his De la Sagesse. It was the material of the first of his 
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Trois Vérités and Discours de la Divinité. 


This treatise is on "human wisdom" only. Philosophers and theolo- 
gians define "human wisdom" as beautiful and noble straightforwardness 
existing in a man internally and externally, in his thoughts, words, 
actions, and movements. It is the "excellence et perfection de l'homme 
comme homme, " and one has this human sagesse if he knows how to 
act well as a man. 


How can this human wisdom be attained? Pierre Charron offers 
two means. One he calis the conformation originelle, that is to say, 
man should be prepared and educated to receive wisdom, even though 
people do not pay much attention to this means or consider it basic to 
wisdom. The second means is through the study of philosophy, es- 
pecially the study of natural law, which should guide and rule our lives 
like alamp. He tells us: "Morale, c'est la vray science de l'homme; 
tout le reste au pris d'elle n'est que vanité."' Ethics will teach us '4 bien 
vivre et bien mourir"; that is the main objective since it is equivalent 
to Charron's definition of sagesse: ''Un preu de prudence, une habile 
et forte preud'hommie, une probité bien advisée.'' One who has ex- 
perienced the first means of conformation originelle will be disposed to 
wisdom without any trouble, otherwise he should do as Socrates did: 
correct his defective nature through the study of philosophy. 


In his second chapter Charron develops the famous Socratic phrase 
gnothi seauton, "know thyself.'' One should know well the subject which 
he treats and also try to make his pupils wise. The proper subject of 
study is man, and by man Charron means the human condition and 
particularly one's own human condition. This study is usually very 
difficult since man hides so much of his true inner self from others 
and even from himself. It seems that everyone takes pleasure in de- 
ceiving himself, ''...se flattant et chatouillant pour se faire rire, 
atténuant ses défauts, en chérissant ce qu'il a de bon," 


Man seems never to examine himself from within, but to be always 
outside himself, musing, proud, criticizing and advising others, pro- 
fessing knowledge and great virtue but not aware of his own shortcomings, 
faults and vices. But: 'Seul sage se cognoist, et qui bien se connoist 
sage est." 


Then Charron adds a remark of the kind that made him so popular 
with the libertins of the eighteenth century: The wise man does his 
duty and keeps the laws, not because they are laws but because of re- 
spect for himself. He is above the laws and he does not need them; 
they are for the masses, and even if there were none the wise man 
would behave no differently. Using such a passage, a seventeenth cen- 
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tury libertin could pretend that, being above the mass by his training, 
he could disregard Church laws. However, Charron does not mean 
this. He refers to the morale naturelle or conscience. In his defini- 
tion of sagesse and the means of acquiring it, he advocated the study 
of ethics, of which natural law is a part. He must have had in mind 
the morale naturelle since he says, referring to the freedom of will 
required for the existence of conscience, 'pleine, noble généreuse 
liberté, par laquelle le sage, quitte et net de toute erreur et passion, 
considére et juge toutes choses. "' 


After discussing natural law, Charron recommends to the sage 
two attitudes which we are to find later as the first two steps of the 
Discours de la Méthode. He tells us, 'Solum certum nihil esse certi, 
hoc unum "scio quod nihil scio’'8 (the only certain thing is that nothing 
is certain; the only thing I know is that I know nothing). Truth and 
lies coexist in us and are made valid by identical means. The ''Que 
sais-je ?'' of Montaigne has become 'Je ne sais!" 


Then the next step: 


Voir, considérer, examiner et juger de toutes choses; 
rien ne doit eschapper au sage qu'il ne le mette sur le bureau 
et en la balance...pour juger il se faut despouiller de tout, 
se mettre a nud, considérer les choses de sang froid, comme 
préposées tout de nouveau. 9 

..-/ce/ qu'il faut joindre au précédent est un surséance 
et indifferénce de jugement par laquelle l'homme con- 
sidérant tout comme dict est froidement et sans passion, 
ne s'aheurte ni ne se lie ou oblige & aucune chose mais se 
tient libre, universel et ouvert 4 tout, toujours prét a 
recevoir la vérité si elle se présente... .10 


It is most interesting to find Charron a remote precursor of the Car- 
tesian method just as we find him the precursor of the Pari de Pascal 
in the Trois Vérités. 


The next quality of the wise man, prud'hommie, is the result 
of the qualities already examined. It will come automatically from 
the complete knowledge of oneself after doubt has brought one toa 
careful examination and judgment of all things. ''Estre et consentir de 
vivre homme'"' is equivalent for the wise man to "Estre et vouloir estre 
homme de bien. "' 


Again Charron insists on obedience to Church laws, asserting that 
because of his complete understanding of the law of conscience the sage 
will always entirely fulfill his duties to God, himself, and his neighbor. 
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But he will always keep the natural lawl sovereign, universal and infal- 
lible, believe it and follow it. 


In the third chapter the author depicts a man of wisdom by describ- 
ing a man who is the contrary of all that wisdom presupposes. His mind 
is weak, insipid, always biased and stubbornly inclined toward certain 
opinions. He is unable to modify or to soften his judgments, and if 

he has any learning it will make him only more presumptuous, stub- 
born and rash. 


This man is naturally the enemy of wisdom, and Charron tells us 
that it is especially against such men that he makes war in De la Sagesse. 
He designates such a man as a pédant because he cannot think of a better 
term, although he does not use it to refer to any of the "estat de robe 
longue ou profession littéraire. 


He opposes again the sage to the pédant. The former is open-minded 
and not afraid of the unfamiliar; the latter is narrow-minded, stubborn 
and rash. The former opposes his joyous, soft, understanding charac- 
ter to the rashness and harshness of the latter. Modestly, with care- 

ful and doubtful words, the wise man says, "Je ne scay, peut-@tre, il 
semble, '' whereas the pédant uses authority as a basis. 


It was very clever of Charron to cause the reader of his treatise to 
see all the adversaries of De la Sagesse grouped together as people 
incapable of wisdom. In the fourth chapter he reviews the main criti- 
cisms and attacks made on his treatise. Some say that his sagesse 

is new, that he is venturing into a still untrodden path and that conse- 
quently his propositions are paradoxical and his presentation daring and 
peculiar. Developing this criticism, Charron observes that the man of 
wisdom shocks the ordinary man because he is concerned only with good- 
ness and internal and essential values. He thus appears as a paradox, 

a censor scorning the world. Our canon is well pleased with this criti- 
cism and takes it as a compliment. 


To those who reproach him for not treating of God and religion, he 
answers, ''Je traicte icy de la sagesse humaine et philosophyquement, 
et non de la divine théologalement. "' 


Some object to his intention to subject everything to re-examination 
as too dangerous. The doctors of the Sorbonne must have been among 
these! But Pierre Charron asks them if they know of anything more 
natural, proper, and worthy for man than to judge--that is, to consider, 
examine, and weigh all things. If you deprive him of all that, does it 
not reduce hirn to the status of an animal? Man cannot be so vile 
and frightened that he does not make use of his highest and noblest 
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attribute, his mind. 


Then our canon discusses the accusation of Pyrrhonism made against 
the philosophy of his De la Sagesse. He admits that his doctrine has some 
surface similarity to ‘Pyrrhonism but that there is a great difference 
between them. He advocates that the man of wisdom adhere to the best 
and the most probable, and that he be always ready to accept something 
better when it appears. Let us add that Pyrrho is against any definite 
decision, since to each proposition an equally probable contrary proposi- 
tion can be opposed. We have seen that Charron demands that the man 
of wisdom pass judgment on everything. 


The author of the Sagesse saved for the end the discussion of 
the criticism involving the real value of his philosophy. Some would ask 
if blind obedience to established principles would not be more satisfactory 
for the soul and the mind than the indecision and suspense involved in 
questioning everything. Charron answers this in his usual logical fashion 
by going back to his definition of the man of wisdom, ''Ouy aux fols, non 
aux sages.'' The greatest and most noble philosophers have achieved 
peace of mind by practising this philosophy. But some people cannot 
live free. Their minds have to be enslaved by an idea; obstinate and 
inflamed by their opinion they enjoy condemning all others without re- 
serve. Even if you convince them they will not give up, although some- 
times they will change their minds and combat their former opinions 
as stubbornly as ever. These do not know what truth is. They do not 
even know the meaning of "'to know." 


As for the "principles , ''if they do not come from God, the True 
Principle, they should be examined; it would betray weakness to accept 
them without question. Theology, like mysticism, teaches us that to 
be well prepared for God and His work in us we have to empty and clean 
our soul, make it bare and free from all prejudice and belief in order 
to let God live and act init. This is already an answer to the attacks on 
Charron by the Jesuit Garasse in his Apologie 14 


The philosopher-preacher ends this chapter by reminding us that 
his exhortation to follow natural law does not mean that he believes this 
to be sufficient. He does not deny God's grace, and if he does not men- 
tion it and does not treat the theological virtues it is because, as he has 
already told us, his subject is La Sagesse Humaine and not La Sagesse 
Divine. Nevertheless, he had already said "C'est qu'aprés tout ce que 
j'ay dit, il reste encore une chose pour rendre l'ouvrage complet et 
parfait, c'est la gr&ce de Dieu par laquelle cette telle preud'hommie, 
bonté, vertu, est animée, mise 4 son jour, et regoit son dernier trait 
visuel, est relevée, Christianisée, couronnée, c'est~-Aa-dire acceptée, 
vérifiée, homologuée de Dieu, rendue mé@ritoire et digne de récompense 
éternelle, 
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In this final chapter Pierre Charron acknowledges that a number of 
criticisms have been expressed. He does not try to refute them; on 
the contrary, he reaffirms his stand and seems rather pleased that 
some were shaken by his attitude. He tells us that anyone who knows 
humanity and has a strong character will not let himself be shaken by 
unreasonable objections. He has already condemned chauvinism in all 
of its forms. One should admit, he says, that among Indians, Chinese, 
cannibals, Turks, and other peoples generally considered barbarian, 
there are often customs and institutions as good as or better than our 
own. One should be able to admit that many things considered miracles, 
enchantments, works of the devil, etc., are only natural or artificial 
effects of human imagination. Physical suffering is not the only evil, 

and death, cuckoldry, sterility, and poverty are not really evil in them- 
selves. It is imperative to open one's mind to new concepts, however 
shocking they may be, in order to be capable of progress. He tells 

those who do not like his treatise De la Sagesse that he wants them to 
feel free to hold that opinion. After all, he had exhorted them to judge 
freely of all things. But they must not be angry with him, since he 
certainly will not be angry with them if they do not approve of his work. 
He considers it good that some people do not find some of his statements 
to their liking. That is partly why he has formulated them; they will 
force such people to think. If others have suggestions he is ready to 
listen but asks them to omit the scholastic viewpoint since it is valid only 
in matters of religion. ! 


In ending his pamphlet Pierre Charron invites his readers to prac- 
tice good sense and to refrain from judging or condemning those who 
differ in action and opinion. As for himself, he urges obedience to 
superiors and to laws, probity, virtue, and the reform of passions 

and vices; he feels that his De la Sagesse will accomplish much towards 
that goal. aoe 


In conclusion we may apply to the eioquent treatise De la Sagesse 
what its author himself said of eloquence in the last sentence of his work. 
The Sagesse has been misused, misunderstood: "Cela est vray et pour 
cela n'est-elle pas A mespriser, cela luy est commun avec toutes les 
plus excellentes choses du monde, de pouvoir estre tournée & mal et 

& bien, selon que celui qui les posséde est mal disposé; la plus part des 
hommes abusent de leur entendement, ce n'est A dire qu'il n'en faille 
avoir." 
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JOSE MARIA GIRONELLA, SPANISH NOVELIST 


By William J. Grupp, University of Notre Dame 


In the past two years a young Spanish novelist, José Marfa Gironella, 
has vaulted into a prominence that has not been equalled by any other 
novelist of the post-Civil War period in Spain. The novel which has 
been most responsible for this swift rise to literary eminence, 

Los cipreses creen en Dios (Barcelona, 1953), has gone through 
seven editions in the two years since its publication. An excellent 
English translation, The Cypresses Believe in God (New York, 1955), 
published in two volumes, has won further recognition for its author 
by being chosen as the August, 1955, selection of the Catholic Digest 
Book Club. It would be well to take a closer look at the work of this 
man, who apparently has broken the spell cast upon Spain, a spell 
that has cut off the intellectual and literary life of Spain from the rest 
of the world for almost 20 years. 


Gironella was born in Darnius, in the province of Gerona, in 1917. 
At the age of ten he entered the seminary to study for the priesthood. 
Both his vocation and his formal education were left behind two years 
later when, at the age of twelve, Gironella left the seminary. He was 
serving an apprenticeship in a fdbrica de licores when his family moved 
to Gerona. In Gerona Gironella found a position as bellboy in a branch 
of one of this provincial capital's important banks. Upon the outbreak 
of Spain's Civil War he joined the Nationalist forces as a soldier in 
a ski battalion. A series of enterprises marks his post-war career, 
until he settled down finally as the operator of a bookshop in Gerona. 
To anyone who reads his novels it will be clear from this sketchy back- 
ground that Gironella has drawn heavily from his own experience in the 


writing of at least two of his novels. 


Gironella launched his literary career in 1947 with the publication 
of his first novel, Un hombre (Barcelona, 1947), the winning novel 
in the competition for the Premio Nadal for 1946, Its hero, Miguel 
Serra, is the son of a Catalan cork-cutter who had made his way to 
Paris and achieved a measure of success as a musician. The elder 
Serra married a wealthy, orphaned girl and it was of this union that 
Miguel was born. The father died when Miguel was five, leaving his 
son a broken cello and the same illness of which he had died. Itis 
with the entrance of Miguel into a Capuchin school to study his bachil- 
lerato at the age of ten that his story really begins. The life that fol- 
lows is a rather aimless, purposeless one. Mother and son are wealthy 
and they feel no financial strain at all. The tension in the novel is that 
built up in Miguel who, with more than average abilities, is unable to 
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find a goal in life; who feels within himself powerful urges to do great 
things, but lacks the strength of will or the discipline to make them 
more than tantalizing, frustrating dreams. His life is one of continual 
compromise between what he has the strength to do and what he feels 
he should do, 


The chronicle covers the first thirty-three years of Miguel Serra's 
life in some detail. The author has exercised his right to pick and 
choose and has assembled certain events in his hero's life as being 
pertinent to his development. The unifying element is, of course, 
Miguel; the progress from one phase, or episode, in his life to another 
is ever ordered and reasonable, every act logicaliy based on what 
Miguel is or has been. The plot of the novel is Miguel's life, or vice 
versa; as a plot it is insignificant, for it lacks great crises, and there 
is no great climax. Yet the effect of the novel is unimpaired, for it 
accomplishes its purpose admirably; the figure of Miguel stands forth 
sharp and clear. 


Miguel is a youth; Un hombre is a comment on, rather than a 
criticism of, this youth in particular and youth is general. The sub- 
ject and the treatment are not infrequent in the literature of Spain to- 
day. If there is any lesson to be drawn from an apparent preoccupation 


with youth, it would seem to be this: that this way of life, this formation 
of youth, must give way before the demands of the new, more vital 

Spain of the post-Civil War period. Yet, in Un hombre, this lesson 
must be inferred: there is no effort on the part of the author to use his 
novel as a sounding board for his own or anyone else's theories. 


Un hombre was hailed upon its appearance as a sign of a return to 
the "camino de la gran novela. '' What was the basis for this prediction? 
Although the novel spans a considerable number of years without the 
advantage of a vigorous plot, it is a well-knit, unified whole. In lan- 
guage that is simple and direct, yet rich, characters come alive and 
places and things take on reality. When the author moves onto the 
familiar ground of Northern Spain the background comes alive and 
is presented with real beauty and feeling. Gironella's style is more 
than adequate, vigorous and vivid enough to keep the novel moving 
with interest held high. The author is more concerned with the human 
qualities of his characters, with making these characters real and 
plausible, than he is with any aesthetic considerations. And he has 
resisted what must be a strong temptation in a novel of this type to 
intrude with comment and thoughtdirection. Un hombre is a novel well 
worth reading and must rank high, not only in the literature of Spain, 
but also in the literature of Europe of this period. 


Gironella's second novel reveals a Spaniard's attitude toward 
another European nation with which Spain had been rather closely 
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associated, La marea (Madrid, 1949) covers seven of the most critical 
years in the modern history of Germany, 1938 to 1945. It is through 

a Munich family group that we watch this great modern tragedy develop 
and reach its climax. Adolfo Stolberg is an architect who, at the age 
of 35, has seen his efforts crowned with success; he has erected what 
he believes to be a permanent monument to his own artistic talent 

and to the ingenuity of the German people in some scores of buildings. 
His brother, Gustavo, is the antithesis of Adolfo, a fat, rather gro- 
tesque figure, a poet, with no particular aspirations to fame or fortune, 
but infinitely more human than his brother. The third member of the 
group is Enna Strigger, a young woman whom Adolfo meets during 

his summer holidays at a resort on the shores of the Baltic; she be- 
comes his wife and his nemesis. La marea is the story of these three 
persons and their personal involvement in,and, perhaps, the measure 
of their blame for, the catastrophe that befell the German people. The 
plot is immediately concerned with the marriage of Adoifo and Enna, 
her gradual rejection of him as not measuring up to her ideal and the 
tragic consequences of her love affair with a high-ranking intelligence 
officer, von Mansfeld. 


La marea is the weaker of Gironella's first two novels, partly 
because he is completely on foreign ground. The characters show the 
effect of a lack of personal experience: they are rather wooden, stylized 
German types. The book is not a character study: rather, it is a study 
of the phenomenon of the German nation, whose enthusiasm for the war 
with its brief promise of victory and domination was great but ended 

in gradual disillusionment and realization of defeat, Each of the three 
principal characters, Adolfo, Enna and Gustavo, represents an attitude 
toward Germany and her destiny. This is what is reflected in the per- 
sonal tragedy of the characters we meet in the novel. This novel is 
remarkably effective in capturing the vastness of Germany's tragedy; 
its effect is a tribute to the power of the artistic intuition, for Gironella 
has represented all the dramatic elements of this tragedy faithfully 

and truthfully, better than anyone foreign to the events and motives 
behind them could properly be expected to do. 


For his third novel Gironella has turned to Spain for his material, 
and his skill as a novelist reaches full maturity. It is as though his 
first two novels were an appreniiceship, as though Gironella were 
working up his courage and ability to plunge into the harsh realities 

of Spain's trial by fire. Los cipreses creen en Dios is conceived as 
the first part of a trilogy embracing the last quarter century of Spain's 
history. This, the first novel in the series, deals with the events 
leading up to the Civil War, from the establishment of the Republic in 


1931 to July of 1936. 
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Los cipreses creen en Dios is the novel of a Spanish middle class 
family in the period just preceding 1936. Itis the story of the Castilian 
husband, his Basque wife and their three children; its setting is in 
the Catalan provincial capital, Gerona, to which city the farnily has 
come from Murcia. Matfas Alvear is a telegraph operator in the em- 
ploy of the nationalized communications services. A native of Madrid, 
he has inherited a long family background of anarchist, socialist, 
liberal, anticlerical activities. This background has been balanced 
and in part overcome by his love and admiration for his wife, Carmen 
Eigazu, a Basque, a devout, practicing, exemplary Catholic. Their 
oldest son is Ignacio who, as the novel opens, has just left the seminary 
after three years spent there studying for the priesthood. In the almost 
constant struggle between the opposing elements within this boy is 
crystallized the struggle of Spain. Their next child is César, who 
fulfills his life's ambition when he enters the seminary to take Ignacio's 
place. In César there can be no struggle, for the dark corners of his 
soul have been illumined by the bright light of faith. Pilar is the youngest 
member of the family, of whom nothing more need be said but that she 
is completely and exquisitely feminine. 


The scope of this novel is such as to make an outline of the plot 
almost impossible. All of the pieces fit so closely and securely to- 
gether, the chain of circumstances is so solidly forged by the author, 
that no single thread can be extracted and offered as the plot. In this 
case we must think in terms of theme. The theme of Los cipreses creen 
en Dios is Spain between the years 1931 and 1936, Spain in its human, 
social and political aspects. The fact that the action of the novel takes 
place in the narrow confines of one provincial capital does not mean 
that the theme of the book is provincial in scope. Gironella has first 
of all created a real, credible family group, in itself a synthesis of 
several of the opposing elements in Spain. He then places this family 
in Gerona, in a period when separatism. ever a problem on the Penin- 
sula, was an acutely serious point; the family is in Gerona, but not 
of Gerona. Finally, he iinks this family to different trouble spots 
in Spain and fits the provincial situation into the national scene by 
means of letters, telegrams and visits. Thus, it is the Alvear family 
that becomes the focal point of all the action of the novel; the members 
of this family are our guides through the rampaging currents of Span- 
ish thought of the period. 


Ignacio is the hero of the novel; we watch his development with 
interest and excitement as he grapples with the assimilation of the new 
knowledge he is gathering as he progresses from boy to young man; 
as the naiveté of youth falls victim to the social, political and economic 


facts of life; as the faith that has been so carefully nourished by his 
mother meets so many apparent contradictions. He is the most impor- 
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tant single character in the novel for he carries within himself the Civil 
War. But the Alvear family as a unit is scarcely less important; each 
member of the family possesses qualities which are representative of 
some facet of Spanish life. 


Through this family group we meet or learn of a number of people 
and each new character has his own bit to add to the general picture. 
These people are either friends of the family, acquaintances made in 
the course of the daily routine, or relatives who come to visit or make 
their experiences and thoughts known through correspondence. And 
they run through the whole range of emotions and viewpoints and social 
levels. - Some of them we know only by reputation, others take an 
active part in the progress of the novel. All together they represent 
Spain in miniature. These people are real and living; they never give 
the feeling that they are mere props, speaking a memorized piece to 
put across some pet theory of the author. Gironella's most important 
asset as a novelist is his interest in humanity, his sympathy and under- 
standing of people and his ability to draw on this interest and under- 
standing in the creation of characters who are living persons, despite 
the fact that they exist only in the pages of a book. 


Los cipreses creen en Dios is above all a novel. Along with the 
fiction of the Alvear family and the people we meet through them, 
Gironella has packed into the novel a generous portion of historical 
background, both facts and personages. The episodes he reportrays 
on the pages of the novel are sometimes geographically and chrono- 
logically dislocated, but the total effect of the atmosphere created by 
the author in these pages is a true picture of Spain during five most 
critical years. This fact makes the novel a successful one, if we are 
to consider as one of the gauges of success the extent to which an author 
fulfills his intention. Gironella has set out to perform a task that has 
needed doing for several years, to tell Spain's story to the world, and 
he has chosen as his medium the novel, the most forceful and effec- 
tive means possible in the hands of a sincere and capable practitioner 
of the art. The result is not, as one might expect, a treatise on politics 
or economics or sociology--although I know of no better source than 
Gironella's novel. Gironella has not fitted a number of puppets into 
the severe framework of facts and dates; he has exerted the prerogative 
of the artist and has fitted the facts and dates to his people. He has 
justified this license by giving Spain, and the world, a great novel. 
Every episode, every fact, every character, real or fictional, serves 
one purpose in this novel, to present the story of Spain's struggle with 
herself. 


Two aspects of the novel save it from being merely another addi- 
tion to a long list of topical, or thesis, novels, First of all is Gironella's 
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evident sympathetic understanding and love for human beings. His is 
not an academic or professional humanism; it is a practical feeling 

of being a part of what he is describing. The second aspect is that 
Los cipreses creen en Dios is a novel of action, Its every page is one 
of action, either physical or mental. Even the serious discussions, 
the expositions and defenses of this or that political stand, are alive, 
loaded with action. There is nothing static about the book--another 


reason it depicts this period so accurately. 


Gironella's novel is not a defense or a condemnation; it is not 
propaganda. The Republicans, regardless of their particular party 
affiliation, right or left, are not monsters. Their opponents, church- 
men, landowners, middle class and, ultimately, the Falange, are not 
saints. All of the characters who take part in the drama have their 
good points and their bad points, regardless of their political convic- 
tions or activities. Gironella's Catholic background and convictions 
are unmistakable, I think, but never does he allow these considerations 
to override his sincerity in trying to present a whole and honest pic- 
ture of the situation as it prevailed. Communism is cast ina villain's 
role, but there can be slight argument with this attitude, for it has 
been rather well proved that not only is Communism a frighteningly 
militant menace to our modern world, but also that it played an 


increasingly powerful part in the development of the Spanish Republic 
toward the end of its existence. 


What then are the outstanding features of Gironella's novel? He 
has produced a novel which Spain's critics have rather bluntly stated 
is impossible of achievement under the present regime: in his presenta- 
tion of the family Alvear, in his depiction of the formation of an alert 
and intelligent young man's mind in these years of crisis for the whole 
world, he has been extremely successful in capturing the atmosphere 
of pre-Civil War Spain, its dilemma, its inability to forge any kind 
of unity. In accomplishing this he has been consistently objective; 
his novel is one built on and seeking to explain human, social and poli- 
tical problems in a period not marked by neutrality, a period which 
has not yet become history. Yet Gironella's humanism prevails over 
any personal convictions he might have; his politics are never partisan, 
never can he be accused of writing a defense of a political or social 
system. His treatment of the whole subject is profound and masterful. 


I have said before that Los cipreses creen en Dios is above alla 
novel of action, It is a strong novel; it has even been said that it is 
crude. It may have this effect on some readers, but a novel that hopes 
to portray faithfully the life of Spain during the thirties can be nothing 
less than crude and strong. Whatever there may be of offensive in the 
novel is present because of the artist's dedication to truth and because 
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it is essential to the development of atmosphere. This is a realistic 
novel, written in simple and direct language, with no aesthetic preoccu- 
pations or pretensions--a powerful novel. It would seem that in the 
person of Gironella Spain has a novelist of international stature, a 

man who combines an excellent command and understanding of the 
novelist's techniques with a clear perception of the spiritual tensions 

of the world he portrays and the courage to face these tensions realis- 
tically and truthfully. 


These three novels are the total production of the novelist Gironella 
to date. A fourth novel, Todos somos fugitivos, is reported to be in 
press. It is to be hoped that this fourth novel will live up to the great 
promise of the three novels which have been considered here, of which 
Los cipreses creen en Dios is the most outstanding and the most inter- 
esting. 
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MOLIERE: THE UNIVERSAL AND TIMELESS ASPECTS 
OF HIS COMEDIES 


By Helen W. Machan, Kent State University 


In Paris in 1800 when Kemble, the famous English actor, was 
dining as the guest of the actors of the Comédie Frangaise, a discus - 
sion arose concerning the great geniuses of the French and English 
stage. The Frenchmen boasted of Corneille, the Englishman of 
Shakespeare who, although poor, with little formal education and 
living in a semi-uncultured century, had reached such heights that 
even in superior times no one could equal his genius. The polite 
French hosts were somewhat nonplused and at a loss for a reply, 
until one of the group rose to ask the English opinion of Moliére. ''Oh,"' 
replied the Englishman coldly, ''That is a different matter, for Moliére 
belongs neither to France--nor to England. God in his goodness only 
saw fit to let him be born on French soil, He belongs to both countries 
and to all countries, because he amuses ail men, he depicts all men, 
and all men are proud of his genius. No country has a right to appro- 
priate him, for he belongs to the universe and to eternity.'! In these 
remarks, the haughty Englishman rendered the most flattering homage 
possible to the genius of Moliére and to the glory of France. 


Although Moliére perhaps more than any other writer represents the 
ideal of French civilization--the ideal ‘which carried all the passionate 
sources of nature into a graceful and quiet form,'' as Waldo Frank so 
aptly puts it, his genius rises above any local scene or civilization to 
represent ''the essential drama. the Comedy of Man.'' Moliére was 
able to make comedy out of ‘'the perennial vices of mankind." His 
knowledge of human nature will forever amaze and delight us, and, if 
we will, we may always learn a lesson from the portrayal of the foibles 
of mankind in the guise of the unforgettable characters that Moliére 
presents. Long before psychologists began to write their case studies, 
Moliére presented his in a form that would entertain as well as instruct. 
Moliére is not didactic; we may simply be amused and entertained, or 
we may go deeper to find the eternal truths concerning human behavior. 
Moliére sees life as it is, a mixture of joy and laughter, mingled with 
sadness and even tragedy; he is not a moralist, but he is on the side of 
reason and good sense, and those who really wish to learn from the por- 
trayal of human foibles will discover some great lessons --tout en 


s'amusant. 


Before Moliére's time, humor in the theater depended largely on 
"slap-stick'' actions and situations, and the audience was amused by 
the light plot and the silly actions of the characters. With Moliére's 
masterpieces the hmor is more subtle, and often tragedy is there. 


In a short essay on the difference between wit and humor, Charles S. 
Brooks says, "Real humor is primarily human...it appears that wit 
fades whereas humor lasts... Humor, to be real, must be founded 

on humanity and on truth. "2 Although, as Moliére himself insisted, 

his first aim was to amuse (particularly those of the court and the 
nobility), he had qualities that have made his works timeless and eter- 
nal. To repeat, this great genius of the seventeenth century knew human 
nature so profoundly that he could expose many of the common weak- 
nesses of mankind with gentle or biting humor, so that his greater 

plays will forever be enjoyed and appreciated. This is true in spite 

of certain passages and situations which were naturally more meaning- 
ful to the special audiences of his own day. The more we see or read 
his plays, the more clearly we see the consequences of eternal human 
weaknesses such as vanity or pride, desire for power or prestige, 
boasting, the giving of unsolicited advice, egocentricity, flattery, envy, 
and jealousy. We, the audience, need not take to heart any of these 
matters; indeed we may only be amused at the silly fellows before us 
and feel superior to their problems or their weaknesses. But, on the 
other hand, we may take to heart some valuable lessons from those 

very characters whom we are observing, while at the same time we 

are highly amused and entertained; all this by reason of Moliére's 

genius of expression and portrayal of character. Perhaps we can 

even learn to laugh at ourselves while taking some account of our own 
peculiar foibles. 


Let us look at some of the manifestations of these human foibles 
in the characters with whom Moliére proposes to amuse us. We do not 
have to go far to find, for example, the eternal desire for flattery, 
dislike of adverse criticism, and pride. In Les Femmes Savantes, 
Trissotin, the wit, and Vadius, the savant, vie in flattering each 
other's poetry until Trissotin asks Vadius if he has seen a certain 
little sonnet by an unknown author. Vadius replies that although he 
hasn't read it, he knows that it is not worth anything. Trissotin is in- 
dignant and says that many find it admirable. He finally confesses that 
he himself is the author! Vadius quickly excuses himself by saying 
that he must have read it too hastily, and then suggests that they drop 
this matter and consider his ballade. When his friend remarks that 

. ballades are outmoded, a real quarrel is started. This quarrel between 
two savants who should be able to discuss reasonably and calmly is as 
amusing and enlightening in regard to human nature as the one that 
ensues between the Maitre d'Armes and the Maftre de Philosophie in 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme just after the Maftre de Philosophie has 

remarked that "Un homme sage est au-dessus de toutes les injures 

qu'on lui peut dire, et la grande réponse qu'on doit faire aux outrages, 
c'est la modération et la patience. ''3 
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The Mditre d'Armes insists that his profession is the most impor- 
tant, the Maftre de Philosophie does not agree and forgets his dignity. 
How much easier it is to say what a wise man should be than to demon- 
strate those characteristics when they are actually put to the test! 


The need for flattery to boost one's ego is constantly and amusingly 
demonstrated in Moliére's comedies. Just as Trissotin is indignant 
because his ballade is not praised, so also is Oronte in Le Misanthrope 
when Alceste criticizes his sonnet. Though we may insist that what 
we desire is frank criticism, we find it extremely difficult to accept 
a truth which hurts. When Alceste says: "J'ai le défaut d'€tre un peu 
sincére en cela qu'il ne faut, '' Oronte insists: 


C'est ce que je demande, et j'aurais lieu de plainte, 
Si, m'‘exposant 4 vous pour me parler sans feinte, 
Vous alliez me trahir, et me déguiser rien. 


But Alceste's frank criticism only makes Oronte angry, and the two men 
finally quarrel, Later a law suit ensues as a result of Alceste's frank 
comment about the stupid sonnet composed by Oronte. 


In Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Monsieur Jourdain's eagerness for 


flattery gives those around him a chance to take advantage of him, and 

it makes him blind to his ridiculous actions and desires. He is a man 
who is pathetically anxious to"keep up with the Joneses" Because he is 
rich, he can pay for his vanity and be flattered, as others have been able 
to do throughout the ages. We see and enjoy Moliére's genius even in 
small details when, for example, he has the Maitre de Musique and not 
the Maitre & Danser say, after Monsieur Jourdain's awkward efforts at. 
dancing, ''Voila qui est le mieux du monde." Still Monsieur Jourdain's 
ego has been satisfied, and Monsieur Jourdain does not notice who has 
given the flattery. 


In Le Tartuffe we find that characteristically a desire for flattery 
and attention by a man whom Orgon thinks is a saint completely blinds 
him to the hypocrisy and criminal actions of Tartuffe. So Tartuffe, who 
knows his man, can outrageously flirt with Orgon's wife and comment: 


‘Qu'est-il besoin pour lui du soin que vous prenez ? 
C'est un homme, entre nous, & mener par le nez. 
De tous nos entretiens il est pour faire gloire, 
El je l'ai mis au point de voir tout sans rien croire. 5 


Flattery can help in domestic matters also. We can still find a young 
lover who, though he may dislike his future father-in-law, will make 
every effort to flatter him in order to win the daughter's hand. Valére 
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in l'Avare considers that the end justifies the means and puts any blame 
for his actions on those who are stupid enough to be trapped by flattery: 


...et j'éprouve que, pour gagner les hommes, 
il n'est point de meilleure voie que de se parer 

a leurs yeux de leurs inclinations, que de donner 
dans leurs maximes, encenser leurs défauts et 
applaudir 4 ce qu'ils font...les plus fins toujours 
sont de grandes dupes du cSté de la flatterie, et il 
n'y a rien de si impertinent et de si ridicule qu'on 
ne fasse avaler lorsqu'on l'assaisonne en louange. 
La sincérité souffre un peu au métier que je fais; 
mais, quand on a besoin des hommes, il faut bien 
s'ajuster a eux, et, puisqu'on ne saurait les gagner 
que par la, ce n'est pas la faute de ceux qui flattent, 
mais de ceux qui veulent @tre flattés. 


In the same comedy, even the old miser Harpagon enjoys the flattery 
of Frosine who expects by this means to gain her goal. We smile and 
at the same time are saddened by his ridiculous acceptance of this 
flattery. Even when Harpagon is a bit worried about the effect of his 
. old man's cough on the young girl whom he wishes to wed, Frosine 
soothes him with the remark: "Cela n'est rien, Votre fluxion ne vous 
sied pas mal, et vous avez grace 4 tousser.'' But when Frosine wishes 
some money for her pains, in regard to marriage arrangements, that 
is a different story! When he leaves the room, she expresses her real 
feelings by declaring that he is hated by everyone, and she ends by 
cursing him. Have we not all known of cases where a man, flattered 
to his face by many, is actually hated by them ? 


Some men and women, no longer in the prime of life, refuse to 
accept their age and are therefore easy dupes of flattery because of 
their false vanity. There is the case of Argan in Le Malade Imaginaire 
who, because it flatters his ego and vanity, wishes to think that his young 
second wife is in love with him. He therefore pays attention only to 
her seemingly extravagant concern for his illness and does not notice 
her eagerness to have his will immediately drawn up in her favor. One 
can sadly recaii, even while amused at this scene, examples of the pre- 
tended concern ior a relative on his death-bed but real worry over who 
is to profit by the will. There is humor and pathos in this scene in which 
Argan says that in order to recompense the love that Béline has shown 
to him he wishes to call in a notary to have the will drawn up immedi- 
ately. Her quick response is that she has already summoned the notary 
and that he is waiting outside. 


Flattery at court or at any capital in the world is always evident. 
One is pleased to be invited to some governmental function or to be 
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called to the attention of the king or the President. Therefore flattery 
and vanity can easily make one a dupe and perhaps a little ridiculous. 
Moliére understood this clearly, from his keen observations, The 
dishonest count Dorante suggests to Monsieur Jourdain that he had 
mentioned his name at court that very morning. In Le Misanthrope, 
Oronte, in search of praise for his sonnet, says to Alceste: 


S‘il faut faire & la cour pour vous quelque ouverture, 
On sait qu'auprés du roi je fais quelque figure. 


We can easily imagine that someone at this very moment is saying, for 
some selfish reason, "I'll speak a good word for you in Washington 

(or at the Quai d'Orsay) as I have some influence there with important 
people. '' Later on in Le Misanthrope, Alceste, with more insight 

than many, remarks that it really means little to be praised at court 
because each one tries to out-flatter the other. Everyone, no matter 
how common, may get his name in the paper. He declares: 


Ce n'est plus un honneur que de se voir loué; 
D'éloges on regorge, & la t@te on les jette, 

Et mon valet de chambre est mis dans la Gazette. 8 
One could make analogies today concerning our eagerness to see our 
names in print! 


Selfishness or egocentricity show up in all walks of life and in 
every century. Moliére is a past master in revealing this foible while 
at the same time he makes us laugh or smile. We see Harpagon deter- 
mined to deprive his family of happiness and material comfort in order 
to satisfy his selfish ends. He becomes ecstatic over his coffer of gold 
or frantic when he thinks that it has been stolen. We find that Argan 
in Le Malade Imaginaire feigns continued illness because he is self- 
centered and wishes to have constant attention and pity. Few things 
in this world are more interesting than ourselves, and Moliére illus- 
trates this psychological fact most amusingly and clearly in this 
comedy, as well as in others such as 1'Avare and Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme. Argan insists that his daughter marry the stupid doctor's 
son (and assistant) simply because he wishes to have someone always 
at hand to dance attendance upon him, and at no cost. He does not con- 
sider his older daughter's future happiness; he even wishes to spy upon 
Angélique and her lover, using the little Louison for his purpose. But 
Louison is a smart youngster who knows how to play a psychological 
trick on her father in order to get out of the disagreeable task. 


Snobisme in the French sense of the word, that is, blind and 
foolish admiration for all that is in vogue, is certainly a common human 
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trait. It shows up constantly in Monsieur Jourdain who wishes to wor- 
ship blindly anything that the gens de qualité do or wear. Of course 
many take advantage of that fact in order to profit selfishly. The silly 
girls from the provinces in Les Précieuses Ridicules put on airs and 
think that they are to have an opportunity to ape the society of the capi- 
tal, since they have met two so-called noblemen who are really nothing 
but servants of their rejected lovers. The girls are flattered by the 
attention they receive and are delighted at the suggestion of Mascarille 
that they will be asked to join an Académie that he is thinking of form- 
ing. This reminds one of the eagerness of some people to joina 
fraternal order or an exclusive club. When we learn of the young 
ladies' eagerness to act as Parisians, we think of those who yearn 

for Hollywood or possibly New York. Paris is ‘le centre du bon gout," 
Magdelon exclaims. "C'est un admirable lieu que Paris; il s'y passe 
cent choses tous les jours, qu'on ignore dans les provinces, quelque 
spirituelle qu'on puisse @tre, "9 Listening to their amusing, exaggerated 
speech, we recall the exaggerations of our own speech,such as, ‘I 
thought I'd die''; or "He was horribly funny. '' Magdelon exclaims: 

"Je vous avoue que je suis furieusement pour les portraits. '19 Cathos 
remarks, ''Pour moi, j'aime terriblement les énigmes.'' The affected 
mannerisms of the nouveau-riche can be compared to the simplicity of 
the well-bred man, It is amusing to see how people use unfamiliar 
terms in ignorance of proper usage. Monsieur Jourdain asks his Maitre 
a Danser: "Ehla..., comment appelez-vous cela? Votre prologue ou 
dialogue de chansons et de danses. 't! He does not understand the mean- 
ing of those terms at all. 


The love of gossip, malicious or innocent, is a universal and 
everlasting characteristic of the human race. In Le Misanthrope, we 
find Moliére's genius and knowledge revealed in the gossip of the court. 
This type of gossip could as weli be found in dormitories or in various 
social gatherings. We often hear such remarks as: "Oh, his manners 
are terrible! Can't someone tell him (or her) about them?" Back in 

the seventeenth century, through Moli@re, we hear this: "Damon is 

such a chatterer, and he really never says anything."' Or: ''Timante 

is a good sort, but he's a man who makes a secret out of absolutely 
nothing: He even interrupts to whisper something that is quite inconse- 
quential,"' "Géralde talks incessantly only about the socially important 
people and quotes them constantly. He talks learnedly about their sports; 
he tries to be intimate with them." Or, "Bélise is such a bore, has 
nothing to talk about but the weather and time drags when you are around 
him." Or, ‘Adraste always thinks he's being treated unjustly." "Cléon 
is stupid, but he serves delicious food at his house and so he must be 
tolerated. If only his presence could be eliminated at his dinners! m2 


Jealousy among women is as ancient as the world, and no woman 
likes to have attention called to her age, as she grows older. Arsinoé, 
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who claims to be a good friend of Céliméne, the gay young coquette 
and flirt, says that she feels it her duty to inform her that people 
are shocked at her coquetterie. Céliméne counters by remarking 
that of course age makes a big difference in one's attraction, and 
therefore one can afford to be more discreet. Evidently Moliére 
understands women as well as men. 


The problems of love and marriage are eternal and universal. 
Moliére treats them in an amusing way, with serious undertones, He 
is always on the side of the young lovers who often have to struggle 
(in his day at least) against the selfish plans of the parent. He under- 
stands young people and the lovers! quarrels with their characteristic 
misunderstandings. These furnish a number of amusing scenes in 
his comedies, scenes which could be duplicated today in a modern 
setting. Of course in Moliére's day the father tried to insist upon 
his right to choose the husband for his daughter, often for selfish 
reasons. But many young people were not so docile then, nor are 
they now, and the rules which lovers employ are universal. In Le 
Tartuffe, Le Malade Imaginaire, Le Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, for 
example, we laugh at and sympathize with the schemes that the lovers 
use to get their own way. Young people, then as now, are not always 
given credit for the good sense which they possess. In Le Malade 


Imaginaire Angélique comments to the silly Thomas Diafoirus, after 
he declares that the ancients were accustomed to carry off their women 


by force: 


Les anciens, monsieur, sont les anciens, et 
nous sommes les gens de maintenant. Les grimaces 
ne sont point nécessaires dans notre siécle, et quand 
un mariage nous pla#t, nous savons fort bien y aller, 
sans qu'on nous y tratne, ‘13 


A bit later she says to her step-mother: "Le devoir d'une fille a des 
bornes, madame, et la raison et les lois ne l'entendent point a toutes 
sortes de choses. '' And she suggests to her father: "Chacun a son 

but en se mariant. Pour moi, qui ne veux un mari que pour l'aimer 
véritablement,...je vous avoue que j'y cherche quelque précaution..., 'l4 
Love or infatuation takes a grip on one sometimes, in spite of a strug- 
gle against it. Witness Alceste who, though a misanthrope and brutally 
frank in his opinion of shame, stupidity, and artificiality, has become 
infatuated with--of all people--a coquette! It is very amusing and 

true to human nature, 


Moliére also understands the psychology of the wishful - 
thinking of old men and women who believe that they are still attrac- 
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tive to a young woman or man. Inl'Avare, Harpagon woos Mariane; 
in Les Femmes Savantes, Bélise, the aunt of two marriageable daugh- 
ters, claims that the young suitor of one of them is indirectly making 
love to her, The more he protests, the more she insists. 


As pictured in the comics of today, one finds in Moliére's 
comedies the dominant wife who is the real boss of the household. 
Poor Chrysale has a wife who not only dominates him but who neglects 
household duties to devote her time, along with one of her daughters, 
to learned matters, and she feels herself superior to ordinary house- 
wives. There comes to mind, as we read or see this comedy, those 
women who prefer a career, or a Ph.D. and research, perhaps, to 
taking care of a husband and children. The family must get along 
with baby-sitters and hired housekeepers. Not always, by any means, 
but sometimes, these women are snobs with whom one cannot talk 
about ordinary affairs. Ciitandre gives his opinion about les femmes 
docteurs: 


Et les femmes docteurs ne sont point de mon golt. 
Je consens qu'une femme ait des clartés de tout: 
Mais je ne lui veux point la passion choquante 
De se rendre savante afin d'@étre savante,15 


Moliére is always for reason and good sense. He is not against 
learning, but he shows amusingly in Les Femmes Savantes how erudition 
can be carried to extremes. Chrysale wants a good cook, not a gram- 
marian, for a wife, and he prefers that his learned daughter be more 
human, He comments sadly that women now only want to write and 
become authors--no knowledge is too deep for them. But one burns 
the roast while reading history, and another dreams when he asks for 
something to drink. They know everything except what they ought to 
know, he thinks, Chrysale is a practical man who, except for his 
big volume of Plutarch in which he presses his collars, hasn't much 
interest in erudition. Leave all that to men scholars, he says to his 
wife and daughter, and concern yourselves with your household, 


It is universally true that common folk often have an innate 
common sense. Moliére has observed this fact and reveals it delight- 
fully in the character of his women servants such as Nicole and Toinette. 
Nicole frankly rolls on the ground with laughter at Monsieur Jourdain's 
ridiculous outfit which he thinks is like that of les gens de qualité, 
Toinette sees through the pretended illness of Monsieur Argan and 
even manages to make him forget it for a moment while he chases 
her around the room. Madame Jourdain, too, une bonne bourgeoise, 
sees through the pretenses and false ambitions of her husband and 
sensibly says that she prefers for a son-in-law not a nobleman but a 
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man whose children will not be ashamed to call her grandmother. 


Thus we have seen from a few examples drawn from the comedies 
of the great genius, Moiiére, how universal and timeless are his works. 
His knowledge of human frailities is amazing, and his ability to portray 
them with biting humor is extraordinary. Drive for power and prestige, 
boasting, dislike of frank criticism, vanity and pride, dominance, am- 
bition, problems of love and marriage-~-ali are timeless and universal. 
Though Moliére's chief aim is to amuse and entertain, he can teach 
great lessons also. His comedies founded upon the broad bases of 
truth and human nature, superbly represented, have had tremendous 
influence upon all writers of comedy from his day to this. His style 
is well suited to what he has to say. Those who can read French know 
how well suited are the words which he puts into the mouths of his 
characters, Servants speak like servants, bourgeois speak like bour- 
geois, and noblemen speak like noblemen. The comedy of words, of 
action, of situation is unequaled and must be studied by those who wish 
to write a good comedy. His contribution to the world of entertainment 
is unprecedented. Note what happened in New York with the visit of the 
Comédie Frangaise and the presentation of Molitre's Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme last November. The play has never lost its freshness, and 
its good natured laughter reveals its profound human understanding, 

Sol Hurok, the impresario, declares that it is his ideal to bring the best 
of the world's culture to the American public and to foster a better 
understanding among people. Moliére never grows old, and the more 
we see and study his plays, the more we rejoice that he is ours--every- 
where and forever. 


It is true that some of his comedies, or parts of them, may not 
be as meaningful to present-day audiences as are the dramas written 
by contemporary authors, But in either comedy or tragedy, prose or 
poetry--in the twentieth century, or in an earlier one--the authors are 
serious when they reveal human nature with its longings and its weak- 
nesses, Moliére is, we know, both humorous and serious, Ina col- 
lection of his writings, Clifton Fadiman points out the fact that a 
humorist in the medium of poetry, for example, may be just as great 
a philosopher as a poet who writes in a more serious vein. He com- 
pares Wordsworth with Ogden Nash. Though Wordsworth is the greater 
poet, each poet makes a wistful comment on modern competitive life 
in one of his poems; both speak in the vernacular of their time. Fadiman 
adds: ''The water in the well has changed, the same truth glimmers 
at its bottom. '!6 So it is with Molié@re and the best contemporary 
dramatists. Truth revealed to mankind in any form has eternal value 
and interest. 
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THE FEUD BETWEEN FRANZ WERFEL AND KARL KRAUS 


By Herbert W. Reichert, University of North Carolina 


In the drama "Spiegelmensch,'"' by Franz Werfel, the villain de- 
termines to found a yellow journal bearing the name, Die Fackel, and 
then, in terms bordering on the obscene, gleefully elaborates on the 
unethical policy he plans to pursue. In another play by the same author, 
"Paulus unter den Juden,'' Paul, the advocate of Christian love, tri- 
umphs over the Rabbi Beschwérer, who has until then ruled supreme 
through the power of his heartless logic. When Paul says to him, ''So 
wahr in dir Nichts ist als die Eitelkeit des Worts, tust du keinen Schritt 
mehr...,'' the Rabbi Beschworer falls to his knees a broken man, The 
full significance of these two episodes lies hidden in one of the most in- 
teresting literary feuds in recent times, that between Werfel and the 
Viennese satirist, Karl Kraus, a feud which produced witty polemics 
and lasted over twenty years. 


When similar literary interests first brought the two men to- 
gether, they were for a time good friends. In19ll Kraus printed in the 
April issue of his journal, Die Fackel, two of Werfel's poems from the 


latter's forthcoming collection, Weltfreund, without comment but with 
obvious approval.! In 1913 Werfel wrote the satirist a letter revealing 
his veneration, * and he willingly acted as liaison when Kraus negotiated 
a contract with the publisher, Kurt Wolff. 3 However, when only a year 
later the editor of Die Fackel asked that the contract be terminated on 
the grounds that he was being associated with Literaturhisteriker, it 

is evident that the young poet was included in the derogation. 4 


Kraus deepened the estrangement in 1916 by publishing a derisive 
poem he had written, "Elysisches, Melancholie an Kurt Wolff, "in 
which he mourned the fact that Wolff had stooped to print the plagiaris- 
tic dribble of the Neo-Catholic poet of Prague.5 Werfei countered with 
a poem of his own which angered his antagonist because of its alilieben- 
den und allverzeihenden tone, ~ and with a rather haughty letter in which 
he sought to reveal the latter's poetic ineptitude.’ Kraus seized upon 
the letter and in a witty article tore it to shreds.8 The embittered 
poet now threw restraint to the winds and in an open letter with the 
suggestive title, ''Metaphysik des Drehs,'"' attributed the satirist's 
vengeful ire to a frustrated personality. Calling Kraus a variety of 
names such as 'Hysteriker'' and "ichsitichtiger Selbstmordkandidat, "' 
he claimed that the editor's only contact with reality was through the 
newspapers, and he challenged Kraus to show where in all of the latter's 
poetry there was "nur ein unmittelbarer, aus einer Existenz und nicht 
aus einer Raison geborener Vers..."9 The fight was really on, and 


= 
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Kraus brought up heavy armor. Ina retaliatory essay, to ridicule 
his opponent he utilized with considerable skill the exaggerated praise 
heaped on Werfel by a Ziirich correspondent. He reiterated his con- 
tention that Werfel was insincere in his grandiose desire to feel and 
suffer with all men: 


Er kennt das Gefthl, er hat mitgemacht, nicht 
etwa das eigene Erlebnis--das ware nicht der 

Rede wert--, aber das, was die andern mitmachen, 
die es nicht mitmachen, sondern nur erleben... 

Er hat sich die ganze Karriere des Faust erspart, 
indem er trotz den vielfachen Erfahrungen, die 

er auf diese Art zwar nicht gemacht, aber mit- 
gemacht, bei der Schinheit des Augenblicks 
verweilend, seine Genussfahigkeit durch alle 
fremden Schicks4dle trigt.10 


Against the accusation that he himself was motivated by envy, Kraus 
asserted, as he had on many another similar occasion, that his in- 
terest lay in maintaining the purity of the German language and that 
he would come to its defense wherever that purity was threatened. 


Werfel now changed his tactics and introduced in his drama, 
"Spiegelmensch" (1920), his bitter attack on the editorial policy of 
Die Fackel. Its editor did not wait long to strike back. The feud now 
at white heat, he summoned all his creative and satirical skill for 
his reply, a parody on 'Spiegelmensch" bearing the title, "Literatur 
oder Man Wird Doch Da Sehn, Magische Operette in Zwei Teilen"' 
(1921), which ridiculed not only Werfel but a number of other expres- 
sionist writers including Stefan Zweig, Heinrich Mann, and Fritz 
von Unruh, his old foe, Hermann Bahr, and his arch enemy, Vienna's 
Neue Freie Presse. 


"Literatur"! does not follow the general plot of 'Spiegelmensch" 
but expands on one scene, that in which father and son are in conflict 
over the choice of the son's profession. The plot is secondary to the 
striving for satirical humor which is achieved by a clever parody on 
literary styles: Goethe's couplet style in Faust, expressionistic cant, 
German-Jewish jargon, and word-plays and personal allusions. In 
his role as ethical mentor, Kraus struck out at three things in parti- 
cular: Werfel's pseudo-idealism, his excessive dependence on Goethe's 
Faust, and his tasteless and affected use of words. A sample of how 
the Spiegelmensch in "Literatur'' orates is worth noting: 


Sonst hast du bloss mit deinem zahmen Witz 
herangemacht dich an den Geistbesitz, 
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um, was von innen dir verwehrt zu erben, 

durch offenen Gehédrgang zu erwerben, 

denn du vermagst wie keiner sonst von allen, 
Bedeutendes bedeutend nachzuschallen. 

Du triffst es fast so gut, das glaube mir, 

wie ich fiir mein satirisches Plasier. 

Mit Worten wie Plasier, vertrackt, Register 
Wird zum Mephisto noch ein Staatsphilister,...l 


"Literatur''is strictly a Lesedrama and was obviously intended 
for Kraus's own public readings. The witty editor was a superb reader 
and over the years gave some eight hundred readings to large audi- 
ences, presenting excerpts from his own works as well as entire 
plays or parts thereof from Shakespeare, Ibsen, Wedekind, Nestroy, 
and others. He first read "Literatur" publicly in March, 1921, and 
repeated the performance in 1924, 1925, and 1926, 12 


Werfel's subtle but unmistakable answer was Paul's defeat of 
the fanatical devotee of the word in '‘Paulus unter den Juden" (1926),13 
Less subtle was his poem, "Der Fanatiker'' (1927), 14 which pictured 
his enemy as a sickly, bespectacled, little tyrant: "...Das Kinn zielt 
scharf. Nun sollen andere leiden! / Schon blitzt um uns ins Lugenherz 
zu schneiden, / Sein Brillenblick, der Glaserdiamant.'' Kraus parried 
these attacks in a satirical essay!5 that added the new charge that his 
adversary was seeking revenge for having been excluded from the Kraus 
inner circle. 


Thereafter Werfel apparently decided to employ the tactics of 
Vienna's entire press, Totschweigen, but the satirist continued to 
stab at his foe. Two years later in a complacent evaluation of his 
own success, he referred to Werfel in these lines, ''Ein kleines Ich 
vermag nicht durchzustehen, / Gewandet es sich auch ins grosse 
Wir.'l6 In 1930 he attacked Barbara for its Schmutz und Schund and 
cited numerous instances of its poor and ambiguous German.!7 The 
year of his death (1936), Kraus implied that ''Weg zur Verheissung'' 
had been inspired by the desire for huge profits, and he commented 
mockingly on the visit made by Werfel and Max Reinhard to a perform- 
ance of the drama in Salzburg to see "ob das Bibelgeschaft nicht Anstoss 
erregen koénnte.'48 Cancellation of the filming of Die Vierzig Tage des 
Musa Dagh for political reasons in the same year gave Kraus an oppor- 
tunity to lament cynically the author's loss in royalties .19 


This feud is to be regretted for literary as well as for other 
reasons. Its major contribution to literature was the satirical parody 
by Kraus which was deprived of any merit other than stylistic virtu- 
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osity by virtue of its petty content. As for Werfel's dramas, they 
clearly suffered. The incidental and vulgar attack in 'Spiegel- 
mensch" detracted from the charm and unity of that play. And al- 
though the more subtle assault in "Paulus unter den Juden" is incor- 
porated into the spirit of that drama, still to those who are aware of 
its presence the personal note is disturbing. Finally, it is to be ques- 
tioned whether Kraus's not unjustified criticism ever induced Werfel 
greatly to alter his style. 


NOTES 


Die Fackel, No. 321-322 (April 29, 1911), pp. 31-33. 

- Karl Kraus, "Literatur oder Man Wird Doch Da Sehn" (Wien- 
Leipzig: Verlag Die Fackel, 1921), p. 5. 

. Die Fackel, No. 443-444 (Nov. 16, 1916), p. 143. 
Ibid., pp. 143-145. 
Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
Ibid., p. 136. 

- Ibid., pp. 133-134. 
Ibid., pp. 133-147. 

. Die Fackel, No. 484-498 (Oct. 15, 1918), pp. 96, 112, 114. 
Ibid., pp. 93-114. 
"Literatur, "p. 62. 
There may have been more performances, but these are all that 
are documented in the fragmentary source material available in 
the Vienna Stadtbibliothek. Confirmation for these performances 
is also found in Die Fackel, Nos. 649-656 (June,1924), p. 75; 
679-685 (March,1925), p. 46; 717-723 (March,1926), p. 97. 
Die Fackel, No. 759-765 (May,1927), pp. 106-107. Critics were 
quick to note the similarity between Werfel and Paulus and between 
Kraus and the villainous Rabbi Beschworer. 
Ibid., p. 103. 
Ibid., pp. 103-110. 

- Die Fackel, No. 810 (May,1929), p. 8. 
Die Fackel, No. 827-833 (Feb., 1930), pp. 96-102. 
Die Fackel, No. 917-922 (Feb., 1936), p. 8. 
Ibid., pp. 48-50. 
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THE LATIN BOOK IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND: 
ITS CONTENT AND CARE 


By Thomas J. Shanahan, St. Paul Seminary 


You may think that some justification should be offered for 
addressing a group of Latinists on a topic that seems more in the 
field of the librarian: the content and care of Latin books in medi- 
eval England. The subject, nevertheless, grew out of a search for 
material for a new Latin reader or anthology several years ago, and 
it is therefore a by-product of the teaching of Latin. 


The information that is recast here was gathered from the 
large collection of tenth to fourteenth century chronicles called the 
"Rolls Series.'' The British government published these 244 volumes, 
representing 99 separate works, between 1858 and 1896. What I shall 
present is not a statistical study, but rather a sampling that resulted 
from mention in these chronicles of individual titles or types of books 
in passages that discussed readers, scribes, book bequests and libra- 
ries. I had originally started to look for accounts of libraries exclu- 
sively, but when it became evident that individual books were more 
frequently spoken of by the chroniclers, I modified my search to fit 
the kind of game that was to be had. 


It was not really difficult to find information on Latin books as 
distinguished from those in other languages. Nearly all the books to 
which allusion was made were Latin ones, although we do know that 

a vernacular literature had come into existence in the Middle Ages in 
most European countries. This vernacular production was largely a 
literature of pleasure, however, such as epic poetry and romances, 
rather than one of utility and information, and it found only a limited 
place in the medieval library which was usually what we now calla 
"working collection. '' Medieval books were expensive to obtain or 
produce, and in an institution library there was a concentration on 
having the ones that had to be used most frequently. These books 
were nearly all in Latin, and to such an extent was the Latin book 
associated with the concept of learning in the medieval mind that the 
term ‘'a Latin'' became synonymous with membership in the literate 
public of Western Europe. Roger Bacon, a thirteenth century English- 
man, frequently used the expression in this way. The learning of the 
West was based on the Latin literature of early Christianity and toa 
lesser degree on classical Latin antiquity. 


Now if we ask what were the typical Latin books in a medieval 
English collection, we can give our answer in three ways, corresponding 
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to three approaches to our interpretation of '‘typical.'' We can ask: 
first, which book or type of book was most common; second, which 
was the most central or focal in its character; and third, which was 


the most popular. 


The most common and most universally encountered medieval 
work was certainly the liturgical book in its various forms--the vol- 
umes containing the text, music, and directions for carrying out 
public worship. This was true because the primary and unescapable 
obligation of every monastery was the daily community singing and 
recitation of the prayers contained in the Mass and Divine Office. 

A synonym for the Office was, in fact, the 'Work of God. '' No mona- 
stery or cathedral chapter could function without special books which 
were the tools of its work, for we may compare them to the musical 
scores needed today for the performance of a symphony orchestra. 
Names for some of these books were: Breviary, Psalter, Antiphonary, 
Lectionary, Martyrology, Missal, Gradual, Epistolary, Evangelary, 
Troper, and Ordinal. Because these service books were the first and 
basic part of a monastery collection, it is not surprising that the can- 
tor, or choirmaster, generally had charge of them, and that eventually 
he was given the care of books in other fields that came to be part of 
the library. 


When we ask what was the central, or focal, Latin book ina 
medieval collection, the answer seems to be that it was the Bible in 
St. Jerome's fourth century translation called the Vulgate (the "common" 
version). We cannot say that every library had a complete one, because 
to buy only the parchment for a good copy called for the skins of three 
hundred sheep, and this expense in itself was beyond the means of some 
communities. Nevertheless, copies of much used parts of the Bible 
were numerous, such as the Book of Psalms and the Four Gospels. 
Furthermore, a large proportion of the other books in any accumula- 
tion were emanations from the Latin Bible: the Breviary and Missal 
and most of the other liturgical books already mentioned were sub- 
stantially Bible anthologies. They were collections of Scriptural pas- 
sages worked into a systematic pattern for public prayers. 


Other forms of satellite literature attendant on the Bible were 
commentaries, the section by section explanations of single books of 
the Old or the New Testament. Allied to commentaries were topically 
arranged studies of the teaching of the Bible called by us "theology, "' 
but for a long time in the Middle Ages simply designated as 'Scripture 
Study. '"' Also, chronicles and historical treatises on a single country 
or institution would often draw on Bible history for the period starting 
with Adam and ending with the Apostles, because that amount of per- 
spective was then deemed necessary for even a local history. Itis 
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noteworthy, too, that the classics of pagan Rome owed their official 
hold in the educational system of the age to a theory, as old as Ter- 

tullian who lived in the second century, that secular learning isa neces- 
sary help to understanding the Bible. 


To say which books were most popular for individual reading, 
contrasted with the public and choral reading employed in the liturgy, 

we must observe that there were variations according to period, place, 
and personal curiosity. Biblical study (or theology), canon law, phi- 
losophy, the physical sciences, history, and classical literature each 

had a vogue. The educational fad of a given generation, or the collect- 
ing habits of a given donor, or the special bent of mind of a bishop or 
abbot who could influence the intellectual currents of a diocese or 
monastery--any of these could make one or another division of the 
kingdom of books hold a position of relative prominence. We can re- 
mark the scientific and mathematical interests of Abbot Richard Walling- 
ford of St. Albans in the fourteenth century. By his own admission 

he wrote and studied mathematics with an interest that crowded out 
philosophy and theology, which he recognized as nobler subjects. But 
long before his time Englishmen had gone to Spain to take part in 
translating into Latin Arabic mathematical and astronomical treatises, 
and thus to put these books into Continental and English libraries. We 
read also about a Master Gerard whose reading interests seem to 

have ranged between philosophy, warfare, and ancient Rome, because 
the twelfth century catalogue of Lincoln Cathedral records that in return 
for a copy of Boethius' Consolations of Philosophy, which he had lost, 

he had given to the library a volume containing Vegetius' treatise on 
military science and Eutropius' Roman History. Reading and writing 
history kept some people awake at night, because Gerald the Welshman, 
or Giraldus Cambrensis, who spent all day on circuit court business, 
burned midnight oil writing his histories of Wales and the conquest 

of Ireland, and he proudly tells us that Pope Innocent III kept these 

same books by his own bedside. 


The interest that led medieval Engiishmen to obtain or copy 
books was equaled by the care they expended in looking after them. 
To begin with, a continuous new supply of books was guaranteed in 
certain fortunate cases by endowments to support one or more copyists 
(scribes), or by construction of a copying room (scriptorium). Books 
were for the most part "home-made, '' or copied for each new person 
or house that wanted a text, and wages for a scribe were the equiva- 
lent of a modern library budget for new books. Scribes took pride in 
their work, and an employer highly appreciated anyone who wrote a 
good book hand. It was a point noted against Abbot Thomas de la Mare 
of St. Albans that his writing lacked distinction of form, although it 
was rapid. 
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Books were expected not only to appear well to the eye but 
also to be accurate. Books which obviously had mistakes in the text 
were sometimes sent long distances, for example from London to 
Paris, to be corrected by comparison with more reliable copies. 

; It is known that the wooden side covers were taken off one consign- 
c ment of such books, and the volumes themselves were wrapped in 
waxed cloth for the voyage across the English Channel. 


To guard against loss and damage, library books were re- 
corded on inventory lists and then stored carefully in decorated 
chests (armaria), or,if they were intended for public use, were 
i fastened with a chain on open stands, like modern telephone books. 

‘ The official in charge of the books was obliged to keep the bookchests 
in repair and to mend tears in the books and breaks in the bindings. 
Books of great value sometimes had their covers decorated with gold 
and silver and precious stones. 


Deluxe copies belonging to Oxford University (1367 A.D.) 
were in one case authorized to be sold to obtain money for a librari- 
E an's salary and to purchase less expensive but useful replacement 
: copies of the same works. One chronicler was bitterly indignant, 
however, when he had to record that thirty-six books from St. Albans 
Monastery had been sold to a collector, Richard de Bury, and part 
of the money turned over to the kitchen account. 


The library of Oxford University in 1412 had explicit regula- 
tions governing its use by students, graduates, university officials, 
and sons of the members of Parliament. There were set hours dur- 
ing which the librarian had to keep the collection open, but all these 
were limited to the daytime. Experience, too, had shown that some 
library patrons were careless or destructive of books, and on that 
account an oath had first to be taken by each prospective user to the 
effect that he would treat the books “honorably and peaceably, "' and 
that he would not injure them by soiling, erasures, or by carrying 
away pages or sections. 


Enough has been said to show that while the specific interests 
of a medieval Englishman with regard to Latin books differed some- 
what from ours, the way in which he went about collecting and using 
and caring for his favorites has its parallels today. The ancient 
Latin classics held a position in pre-university education that has 
not yet died out where grammatical and literary studies still hold 
a strong place in the curriculum. For professional studies our mod- 
ern vernaculars have replaced Latin, which was the vehicle of advanced 
learning in the Middle Ages. However, we still give systematic care 
to books; we try to have copies free from textual errors; and, with the 
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growth of modern medieval studies, we are acquiring in translation 
more and more of the same authors who filled up the medieval book- 
chests. Increasing numbers of people are finding that Latin is more 
than a grammatical and etymological and metrical discipline. It is 
the key to a whole world that was very much alive less than five hun- 


dred years ago. 
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SCIPIO AEMILIANUS: MORAL AND CULTURAL ATTITUDES 


By Sister Margaret Mary, S.C., College of Mount St. Vincent 


It seems fitting during this bimillenium of the death of Cicero 
to discuss the traits of one whom Cicero evidently admired and whose 
ideals were reflected in Cicero's own life. It is to Cicero especially 
that we are indebted for preserving a record not so much of the deeds 
of the younger Scipio but rather of his aspirations and ideals. From 
Cicero's Laelius, the De Officiis, and the De Republica, supplemented 
by the histories of Polybius and Livy, it is ; possible to reconstruct 
an interesting picture of a typical Roman and the society in which he 
moved during one of the most challenging periods of Roman history. 


Two decidedly different factors affected Romans of the second 
century, B.C., namely, Roman tradition and Greek influence, Roman 
tradition established a norm of thought and action according to which 
typical Romans for several centuries directed their lives toward an 
ideal of disinterested service to the State. Through their simple 
system of education each succeeding generation learned to esteem 
and practice the virtues of obedience, gravity, straightforwardness 
and self-sacrifice. The effort to resist foreign powers was responsi- 
ble for the conservative character of the Roman people. However, 
history also depicts the Romans as wise enough to profit by contacts 
with other nations and willing to learn whatever was worthy of imita- 
tion, always reserving the right to adapt what they borrowed and make 
it truly Roman.! 


The new spirit which penetrated into Rome as a result of the 
Punic and Eastern Wars, usually termed "Greek influence, "' was 
accepted by certain Romans with enthusiasm. It was resented, even 
violently opposed, by another group. Certain aspects of the learning 
transmitted by the Greeks--for example, the philosophy of the Middle 
Stoics--proved to be surprisingly in conformity with old Roman tradi- 
tion. Those with open minds recognized the value of what the Greeks 
offered, their common-sense views enabling them to accept with re- 
servations the new trends. Scipio Aemilianus represents this last 


type. 


Born about 185 B.C. , Scipio Aemilianus was the younger son 
of L. Aemilius Paullus, the famous victor of Pydna, and of his first 
wife, Papiria. At about the age of seventeen he was adopted by P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, 3 the son of the conqueror of Zama. It is likely that the 
first years of Scipio were spent under the direct supervision of his 
mother.* To her must have been due primarily that delicate nurturing 


. 
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of which his refined nature gives evidence. Under his father's direc- 
tion, Scipio must have learned to speak and write Greek as well as 
Latin, for Paullus was man of about forty-three> when Scipio was 
born, and by that time his esteem for Greek culture and his fluency 
in speaking the language may be taken for granted. 


In the case of most Romans, home influence was exclusively 
Roman. Father and mother both aimed at making their son a true 
representative of the Roman tradition, Scipio's home training did 
this, but mingled with devotion to Rome was samething else, an under- 
standing of another world, a broadening of view without prejudice 
to Roman interests. The Roman foundation was even more protected 
than in the lives of many, for Greek influence first came to him from 
a Roman source, interpreted by the watchful solicitude of a truly 


Roman father. 


Obviously Scipio resembled his own father in his affability, 
courtesy, and thoughtfulness, in his unostentatious efficiency and 
persevering devotion to duty, in his fidelity to Roman tradition. 
His debt to his natural parents was great; nevertheless, the fact 
that by far the greater part of his life was passed as a member of 
the Cornelian gens with its strong aristocratic traditions and long 


line of illustrious statesmen and warriors cannot be overlooked. 


The elder Scipio Africanus, it will be remembered, had died 
long before his son adopted the younger son of L. Aemilius Paullus.7 
His powerful personality, however, seemed to live on and stimulated 
others to imitation in both military and cultural activity. He who 
would eventually become the younger "'Africanus'' was doubtless 
often encouraged in his military exploits by the example of his adopt- 
ive grandfather. It was also his lot to further the interests of Greek 
culture to which the elder Scipio had devoted himself enthusiastically. 
His own father had perhaps urged him to profit by the example of 
Scipio Africanus, as Cicero depicts the scene in the Somnium Scipionis: 


. . Scipio, like your grandfather here, like me who 
begot you, cultivate justice and dutifulness, which 
are outstanding traits not only in your parents and 
relatives, but above all in our native land. 8 


"Cultivate justice and dutifulness''--such might well have been the slo- 
gan of Scipio Aemilianus, 


In addition to members of his immediate family, two others 
with whom Scipio Aemilianus as a boy was privileged to associate 
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are worthy of special consideration, namely, Polybius and Panaetius. 


Because of the fragmentary state of the later books of Polybius' 
History, we find the curtain rising upon the second act of Polybius' 
life-story. One of the Achaeans brought to Rome as hostages in 167 B.C., 
Polybius has already won the confidence of the two sons of L. Aemilius 
Paullus. Their urgent entreaties have secured from the praetor per- 
mission for Polybius to remain in Rome when his fellow-exiles were 
obliged to withdraw from the city.9 The tone in which Polybius re- 
lates the delightful story of his early acquaintance with the boy Scipio 
is one of renewed enthusiasm, the exultation of one to whom life 
must have looked gray and discouraging but for whom a new life 
dawns in the consciousness of being wanted and even needed.!9 At 
this time, Scipio was about eighteen, Polybius about forty. Yet, in 
spite of the difference in age, this became a true friendship based 
on mutual emulation for, as Polybius tells us, from that time on 
“through their association each tried to prove himself to the other by 
his deeds. "#1 


Although L. Aemilius Paullus had evidently approved of his 
sons‘ association with Polybius, it would not have been surprising 
if he had objected to this closer intimacy. Polybius belonged to a 
conquered race and had been brought to Rome as a hostage. That 
Paullus was able to overlook his political status, to recognize his 
high social standing in his own country, to treat him as one deserving 
of respect, and to sanction Scipio's choice of him as guide and monitor 
marks him out as a great man and gives us some idea of the breadth 
of vision of those Romans who had opened their minds to Hellenic 
culture. 


It is to Polybius that we are indebted for the brief but vivid 
character sketch of Scipio in which he describes the goal which the 
young man had set for himself even before meeting Polybius, a goal 
not easy of attainment in the Rome of that period. His aim was three- 
fold. The virtues to which he aspired were, to use the Greek terms 
employed by Polybius: awdpoobvn, dvépeiat2 The fact 
that throughout his History Polybius repeatedly emphasizes the same 
qualities in men whom he admires, or laments their absence in others, 
indicates his approval of the young Scipio's lofty aspirations. 


The nobility of conduct which Polybius calls xadoxayadia 
included such traits as truthfulness in speech, |3 straightforwardness 
in all dealings with others, 14 self-respect and respect for others, 
sympathy!> and gratitude. 16 These were qualities honored not only 
by the Romans. The Greeks, too, demanded them of all who claimed 
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to be aristocratic, and Scipio found that the teaching of Polybius did 
not run counter to the Roman traditions, but strengthened them. At 
the same time that he was becoming more grounded in these typical 
Roman virtues, as might be expected, he imbibed certain notions : 
which were not Roman, the most striking among them being a trait 

which the Greeks included in namely, magnanimity 
and clean-handedness in money matters. 7 Polybius also treats 

this subject under the heading of catpoodvn, 18 for it had a two-fold 

aspect, temperance or restraint as regards one's own attitude toward 

money and its use, as well as the typical aristocratic Greek "noblesse 

oblige" in all monetary affairs. It is noteworthy that Scipio while 

still so young seemed to grasp this Greek ideal and felt attracted 

to it, although it was quite foreign to anything he had occasion to 

observe in Rome, except, perhaps, in the person of his own father. 

Polybius says that a Roman never gives another Roman anything 

unless he has to.19 How different was the conduct of Scipio in this 

respect! We can almost sense the pride of achievement felt by the 

teacher as Polybius rehearses his pupil's extraordinary generosity. 

It is chiefly from Polybius “9 that we glean evidences of Scipio's 

disposition of the fortunes left him by Aemilia, his own father's 

sister, and by L. Aemilius Paullus himself. 


In studying Scipio's attitude toward money, his restraint in 
using public funds must not be overlooked. We are told that "imitating 
his father, he was no richer after the destruction of Carthage, "2l and 
another incident illustrates the same trait. 


Scipio said that he would accept in the presence 
of the magistrates the very abundant gifts sent to him by 
Antiochus, King of Syria, although it was customary for 
other generals to keep for themselves the gifts of kings, 
and he ordered the quaestor to record them all in the 

official records. 22 


These examples, of course, belong to Scipio's later years, but they 
prove that his early efforts to practice oxtpoodvn were no mere pass- 
ing whim. 


His determination to ongyre the virtue ofadvipsia also received 
the commendation of Polybius, 3 who expected not only physical en- 
durance and courage, but also a self-sacrificing devotion to duty which 
disregarded the claims of natural preference. 


It is clear, then, that Scipio found in the teachings of his Greek 
tutor something in fundamental agreement with the old Roman virtues 
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and useful in helping to restore them, where they had been lost. 


Because the names of Polybius and Panaetius are very often 
united in a consideration of their relations with Scipio, it seems 
necessary to clarify‘a misleading notion that is likely to result from 
their close association. It has already been noted that at the time 
of Polybius' arrival in Rome in 167, he was a man about forty years 
of age and of wide experience.24 Scipio at that time was about 
eighteen and so the teacher-pupil relationship was quite normal. 


There was a considerable difference, however, in the case 
of Panaetius. Born sometime between 189 and 185,2> Panaetius 
was only slightly older than Scipio, and although Scipio is some- 
times called the "pupil" of Panaetius, the term with its usual conno- 
tation in English does not seem to me strictly appropriate. I would 
place the date of their meeting about 1462© when Scipio was about 
forty, Panaetius only slightly older. By this time, Scipio's educa- 
tion was well-advanced. Gratitude on the part of Panaetius for 
Scipio's hospitality and patronage and, on the other hand, Scipio's 
appreciation of Panaetius' profound learning and attractive personali- 
ty bound them together by ties of mutual respect and admiration. 


Panaetius, in his endeavor to make Greek philosophy accessi- 

' ble and useful to a graanes number of men, presented a modified 
form of Stoicism.*’ His aim was to provide a philosophy of life for 
eminently practical Roman nobles actively engaged in political life. 
His doctrine was especially directed toward those striving to attain 
virtue, the scovGnvovtec. With the assistance of Scipio's example 
and experience, Panaetius proved his philosophy readily applicable 
to the Roman nobles of the second century, B.C. The result of the 
combined study and efforts of Panaetius and Scipio was a type of 
Stoicism, more practical in its application and wider in its appeal 

than the original. 


28 


In De Officiis (2.13.45 ff.) Cicero, probably following Panaetius, 
outlines the steps to be followed by a young man with lofty ambitions. 
He is advised to strive for glory in a military career; secondly, his 
personal character must be blameless and marked by such traits as 
modesty, obedience, respect for parents, affection for all relatives; 
thirdly, association with the great is recommended; and finally, elo- 

4 quence, which includes not only public speaking but also affability 
and politeness in conversation. Probably Panaetius recognized these 
traits in his Roman friend, and admiration for Scipio helped him to 
formulate such a catalogue. 


The esteem in which Scipio was held in his own time was due in 
large measure not only to the reputation for virtue which his persevering 
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efforts had won for him but also to the outward expression of that 
virtue by "his mildness and his gracious manner, ''30 


There could be no greater testimony to Scipio's amiable 
disposition and generosity than the success of the Scipionic Circle. 
For men of such varied temperaments and backgrounds to maintain 
relations so friendly that they could be held up as a model for all 
future time was remarkable and was in no small measure due to 
their unassuming, yet powerful leader. Although it is not likely 
that Scipio ever envisioned the contributions that these informal 
gatherings at his home would make to the cause of culture and civi- 
lization, his desire to be of service to mankind was probably more 
fully realized in this intellectual sphere than in any of his more 
tangible and immediate services to his contemporaries. 


Out of this group of men with interests similar to Scipio's 
the concept of humanitas developed. 31 It is a difficult term to define. 
As Reitzenstein points out, the ideal was first established in the 
society of Panaetius and Scipio. 32 It is true that in Greek and even 
in Latin literature33 there were previous indications of a trend 
toward such an ideal. Both Plato and the old Stoics were largely 
responsible for developing the concepts that were eventually crystal- 
lized in the term humanitas, but they had no single word to convey 
the fullness of meaning that came to be associated with it. 34 Schneide- 
win shows that the very combination of qualities enabling a man of 
intellectual capacity and attractions to devote himself to the ordinary 
affairs of life, whether in his own interest or in that of his fellow-men, 
was essential to one claiming this desirable trait. 35 The influence 
of Panaetius on Scipio and his friends perfected the notion by making 
it more tangible and practicable. Virtue in action on the part of or- 
dinary human beings proved the possibility of attaining ideals which 
had long been regarded as intended for the few. l men, regardless 
of nation or rank in society, were members of the great human 
family. Those who possessed humanitas were interested in them all, 
desired their happiness, worked for their welfare, At the same time, 
while they lived an intensively active life for others, they cultivated 
within themselves traits characteristic of a refined gentleman--mild- 
ness, courtesy, unselfishness, friendliness, gratitude--and in public 
life preserved that tact and integrity which mark the great statesman. 36 
The Romans to whom we look to find an epitome of such greatness re- 
tained their typical Roman gravitas 37 but allowed it to be tempered by 
the refining influence of the intellectual and spiritual heritage of the 
Greeks, transmitted by Panaetius. 38 


It was probably far beyond the original hopes of Panaetius to 
find in one person the embodiment of s0 many of the virtues recom- 
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mended by the Stoics. His debt to Scipio cannot be overestimated. 
Thus Greek and Roman elements blended to produce a new type of 
philosophy, the Romanized Stoicism?? which replaced the original 
and made an appeal both to contemporary Romans and to subsequent 
generations. The mutual influence of Scipio and Panaetius resulted 
in a distinct contribution to the world. { 


In conclusion, we may Say that in Scipio's life the Roman 
and the Greek elements are closely interwoven. Two Romans and 
two Greeks were chiefly responsible for the development of his 
character: L. Aemilius Paullus and Scipio Africanus, both of whom 
were interested in acquiring and diffusing Greek culture; Polybius 
and Panaetius, who found in Rome the fulfillment of hopes they had 
cherished and of lessons they had learned in Greece. This remark- 
able combination of the Greek and the Roman proved that ancient 
traditions, jealously guarded by many generations of Romans, could 
increase their value and extend their influence under the guidance of 
Greek philosophy. 


Although in De Officiis (1.44.156) Cicero is speaking of him- 
self, his words would be just as fitting on the lips of Scipio: 


. whatever I have contributed to the State, 
’ that is, if I have contributed anything, /is due to 

the fact that/ I entered upon my public life, equipped 
with the knowledge acquired from my teachers. 


If challenged to defend his devotion to intellectual pursuits, Scipio, 
confident that he had already followed the advice which he was giving 
to others, might have added: ''Those very men who have dedicated 
their lives to zeal for learning and practical wisdom make use of 
their own knowledge and insight for the benefit of mankind. "' 


NOTES 


/I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Kurt von 
Fritz, formerly of Columbia University, for some of the ideas 
presented in this paper. / 


Polybius, 6.25.11, 
. F, Mtinzer, "P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, '' RE, 4, 1440. 
3. Cicero, De Officiis 1, 33.121; Cato Maior ll. 35; Livy, 44. 44; 
Tacitus, Dialogues 28. 

Miinzer, op. cit., p. 166. 
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R. Reitzenstein, Werden und Wesen der Humanitat im Altertum 


See especially references to New Greek Comedy and to Plautus 
and Terence in Reitzenstein, op. cit., p. 22, n. 2; p. 23, 

an. p. 23; a. 30. 

O. E. Nybakken, "Humanitas Romana," TAPA, 70 (1939), 

397; see M. Schneidewin, Die Antike Humanit&t (Berlin: 
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When Panaetius is called the founder of "Roman Stoicism, " 
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but only of that group of Romans coming under the spell of 

the Stoic doctrine of Panaetius. His task was that of modifying 
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RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE* 


Lloyd James Austin. L'Univers poétique de Baudelaire. 
Paris, Mercure de France, 1956. Pp. 354. 


In a significant study to be followed by related works on 
Mallarmé and Valéry, Mr. Austin reviews the essential nature of 
*Symbolism"and the "symbolic. In the symbol he sees the true 
key to all human experience and aspirations as interpreted by 
Baudelaire. There are far more sensible views of Baudelaire's 
"satanism"' and his concept of "l'art pour l'art'' than appear in 
most critical works. 


Daniel Bodmer. Die granadinischen Romanzen in der 
europaischen Literatur. “Zurich, Juris -Verlag, 1955. ("'Zircher 
Beitrage zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, '' no. 5). Pp. 116. 


The mauromania that pervaded European literature from 
Mlle. de Scudéry to Abel Hugo (Victor's brother) and Longfellow 
may be traced to Pérez de Hita's novel on the last decade of Moor- 
ish domination of Granada, Las guerras civiles de Granada, com- 
posed at the end of the sixteenth century. Bodmer points out that 
the Guerras civiles received more attention in France than any- 
where else. He follows the writings of Menéndez Pidal on the sub- 
ject of Pérez de Hita and his influence rather closely. 


J. M. Cocking. Proust. London, Bowes & Bowes, 1956. 
Pp. 80. 


This compact introduction to Proust's creative work is the 
best short critical analysis that we have. At once penetrating and 
readable, Mr. Cocking's little book brings out all the basic aspects 
both of Proust's literary qualities and of his philosophical notions. 


John C. Davies. L'Oeuvre critique d'Albert Thibaudet. 
Geneva, Droz, 1955. Pp. 206. 


Mr. Davies! study of the "second Sainte-Beuve''is a careful 
evaluation of a distinguished exponent of the humane tradition in 


*In each subsequent issue of the Kentucky Foreign Language 
Quarterly significant books received for review will be listed with 
short annotations. The classical, mediaeval, Romance and Germanic 


fields will be covered in rotation. 
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literary criticism. Thibaudet's ideas are brought out in sharp 
relief, and it may properly be said of this study that it is one of 
the few successful criticisms of a critic. 


Frédéric Deloffre. Marivaux et le marivaudage. Une 
préciosité nouvelle: étude de langue et de style. Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres, 1955. Pp. 603. 


This careful analysis of Marivaux' style shows how his 
neologisms were consistent with the spirit of his age and actually 
served a bonafide dramatic function. Deloffre's study is impor- 
tant both as criticism and as a contribution to the history of the 
French language. 


Flammarion, 1956. Pp. 185, 


Nerval's devotion to the exotic and the mythological was a 
characteristically romantic effort to transpose his own life to the 
milieu of the great legends of mankind. Madame Durry studies the 
fascination of the myth for Nerval and comes up with some interest- 
ing light both on his work and on his own tragic end. Her work is 
facile, but sometimes a bit careless and disjointed. 


Donald M. Frame. Montaigne's Discovery of Man. The 
Humanization of a Humanist. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 202. 


This study deals with Montaigne's development in chrono- 
logical order, analyzing him in relation both to his own personal 
life and to external events. He gives a fine picture of Montaigne 
as a Renaissance gentleman, and he shows how Montaigne's con- 
cept of human nature gradually matured. 


Arnolds Grava. L'Aspect métaphysique du mal dans l'oeuvre 
litt¢éraire de Charles Baudelaire et d'Edgar Allen Allen I Poe. Lincoln, 
University ; of Nebraska Press, 1956. Pp. 155. 


This new view of the concept of evil in Baudelaire and Poe is 
based on a careful analysis of the terminology and onotological 
characteristics of the ideas of the two writers. Grava concludes 
that Baudelaire found a more satisfactory solution of the problem 
of good and evil than Poe did. 


Ronald Grimsley. Existentialist Thought. Cardiff, Uni- 
versity of Wales Press, 1955. Pp. 223. 
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Tracing existentialism from Kierkegaard to Heidegger, 
Sartre, Jaspers, and Gabriel Marcel, Mr. Grimsley emphasizes 
the mission of this school to establish an inner dignity of man that 
is independent of external circumstances. He has done an admira- 
ble job with the difficult existentialist terminology, and he main- 
tains remarkable patience and objectivity in dealing with the nebu- 
lous attitudes and moods with which the existentialists operate. 


Léon Guichard. La musique et les lettres au temps du 
romantisme. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. 
("Publications de la Faculté de Lettres de l'Université de Grenoble, "' 
no. 12.) Pp. 424. 


This book is a thorough and enlightening study of music in 
France during a relatively un-musical period of that nation's history. 
Guichard examines all aspects of music in France from the Revolu- 
tion through the middle of the nineteenth century, and the last third 
of the book is devoted to the ideas on music of various important 
literary personalities (above all, George Sand, Nerval, Stendal, and 
Balzac). The chapter on the songs of the Revolution is at once one 
of the most interesting and one of the most substantial. 


Lucien Jerphagnon. Pascal et la souffrance. Paris, Les 
Editions Ouvriéres, 1956. Pp. 188. 


Pascal's physical infirmities had a definite influence on his 
work, and Jerphagnon analyzes them intelligently and sympathetically. 
In the latter part of the book he studies Pascal's own ideas on sick- 
ness and suffering. 


Paul Oskar Kristeller. Studies in Renaissance Thought and 
Letters. Rome Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1956. Pp. 583. 


This collection some of Mr. Kristeller's important publica- 
tions between 1936 and 1950 brings together many important and 
related essays which were published in widely different sources. 
His immense erudition and his extensive acquaintance with manu- 
script source materials lend a special value to his studies. 


Lucette Lafitte. Antoine chasseur. Dessins de Walter Goetz. 
Cambridge, At the University Press, 1956. Pp. 6l. 


This amusing little story has been edited skillfully for the 
use of intermediate students. The range of the vocabulary and 
idioms are singularly well adapted for use with students, and 
the illustrations will add a good deal to classroom interest. 


_ 
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Maurice Lecuyer. Balzac et Rabelais. Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres, 1956. ("Etudes francaises," no. 47.) Pp. 47. 


The striking parallels between Balzac and Rabelais have 
long been noted by critics, and now Lecuyer brings them all 
together. While Lecuyer overlooks some of the basic differences 
between the two writers, he nevertheless makes a real contribution 
to our knowledge of Balzac and his creative work. 


Paul Meister. Charles Duclos (1704-1772). Geneva, Droz, 
1956. Pp. 273. 


This cautious and painstaking study of a popular eighteenth 
century novelist analyzes both the work and the influence of Duclos. 
Meister has examined a great mass of source material, and his 
work is heavily (perhaps a bit too heavily) documented. 


Francois Meyer. L'‘Ontologie de Miguel de Unamuno. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. Pp. 133. 


This analysis of Unamuno's philosophical concepts takes us 
to the heart of the Spaniard's thought. Facile but penetrating, 
scholarly but not tiresome, Meyer's work is a major contribution 
to the study of modern Spanish literature. 


Bruce Morrissette. The Great Rimbaud Forgery. St. Louis, 
Mo., Washington University, 1956. Pp. 333. 


When La Chasse spirituelle appeared in 1949, self-styled 
forgers immediately presented themselves for public analysis, and 
self-styled critics began to argue for and against the authenticity of 
the work. Mr. Morrissette argues that neither side displayed the 
proper degree of critical objectivity and that a reasonable stylistic 
and textual analysis of La Chasse spirituelle would easily reveal it 
to be a clever imitation, but in no sense even to be suspected as 
authentic. 


Jacques Voisine. J.-J. Rousseau en Angleterre a l'époque 
romantique. Paris, Didier, 1956. ("Etudes de littérature étrangére 
et comparée,''no. 31.) Pp. 482. 


The history of Rousseau's reputation in England from Johnson 
to Hazlitt is a curious chapter in the annals of comparative literature. 
The Johnsonians considered him a moral security risk, while others 
viewed him as a mental case. When Hazlitt published his essay "On 
the Character of Rousseau'' in 1816, we have the high-water mark of 
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Rousseau's reputation among the English romantics. Mr. Voisine's 
study is at once sane and penetrating, a valuable contribution to 
Anglo-French literary relations. 


Voltaire. Correspondence. Vols. IV-XVI. Les Délices, 
Geneva, Institut et Musée Voltaire, 1954-56. 


That the monumental edition of Voltaire's correspondence 
should have progressed to sixteen volumes is a tribute of some 
proportions to Mr. Besterman. A fascinating pageant of eighteenth 
century life is limned by a master hand, and Voltaire's wit and 
wisdom is matched only by Mr. Besterman's meticulous editorial 
work, 


Henri Weber. La Création poétique au XVI® siécle en 
France de Maurice Scéve 4 Agrippa d'Aubigné. Paris, Librairie 
Nizet, 1956. 2vols. Pp. 774. 


This significant study of French Renaissance poetry is 
important both as an analysis of the creative process at the dawn 
of modern French literature and as a study of the rise of a national 
literary tradition. Weber skillfully brings together the social and 
intellectual backgrounds for the French Renaissance, and he pro- 
vides a sensitive evaluation of the results in the field of literature. 
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